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THE GOLDEN POPPY 



o land of sunshine by the sea, 
Where golden poppies grow, 

Fair flowers crown thee all the year, 
White blossoms are thy snow. 

Grace Hibbard. 
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VAST fields of Golden Poppies have ever 
been one of the strong and peculiar features 
of California scenery. The gladsome beauty of this 
peerless flower has brought renown to the land of 
its birth. Present everywhere, at all times in some form, 
it is not surprising that it has taken firm hold of the 
affections of the people, and that the homage of the nature- 
loving world is so freely offered it. 

Few flowers have a history so rich in incident, and no 
other in later years has so charmed the poet's muse and 
quickened the artist's touch. 

The bringing together of the records of the Golden 
Poppy has been a labor of love, undertaken to please and 
interest the people, and to exploit a matchless feature of 
California. 

My co-laborers, and they are legion, have contributed 
unselfishly of their best. No question of finance has 
tarnished The Golden Poppy's pages. From cover to 
cover it is a heart's homage to the " Flower of Gold." 

To appreciate the brimming enthusiasm of those who 
understand and love this meadow queen, one needs to visit 
the poppy-fields in early morning and see the tremulous 
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PREFACE 

seas of fairy pearls and diamonds poised on myriad crimson 
spears scintillating rainbow lights. The great orange flowers 
of yesterday again unroll their golden sheaves to take a 
farewell look at "the world beautiful," green caps are 
ambitiously thrust up from dusky eyes which for the first 
time match their glory with the glory of the sun. 

At noon the "pearls and diamonds" have given place 
to a sea of waving, shimmering gold, — rippling with the 
passing zephyr, flashing orange light such as no beacon-fire 
ever can. With lengthening shadows the flowers of the 
day fold their satiny robes tightly round purple-jeweled 
hearts ; while those of yesterday brave the gathering gloom, 
drink in the last slant sunbeam, then cast their petals, a 
golden pall, upon the mold. 



Palo Alto, Cal., 
January I, IQOZ. 



Emorv E. Sm 
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Chamisso's Original Sketch, 1820 



CHAMISSO'S ORIGINAL DESCRIPTION 

RECEDENCE has been given the 
following exact rendering and the 
accompanying tracing of the original 
plate, which were secured through the 
courtesy of the Gray Herbarium of 
Harvard University by Miss Alice 
Eastwood, California Academy of 
Sciences. The inconsistencies in spelling the generic name 
are as they appear upon fhe original manuscript. The 
original description is of peculiar interest and has not 
hitherto been available to the public. 

ESCHSCHOLZIA 

Polyandra monogynia. Ordo naturalis : Papaveraceae Jussien. 

Character essentialis, Receptaculum ampliatum, hypocrateri- 
forme, limbo ex pan so integro. Calyx mitraeformis, caducus. Corolla 
tetrapetala, petalis unguibus fauci receptaculi insertis staminiferis. 

 Fructificatio. Receptaculum ampliatum, hypoc rate ri forme, limbo 
expanso integro, fauce membrana scariosa cincta et semiclausa. 
Calyx mitraeformis, integer, caducus. Corolla papaveraca, tetra- 
petala. Petala unguibus fauci receptaculi insertis staminiferis. 
Stamina 30—40, perigyna, filamentis brevibus planis basi dilatatis. 
Antherae oblongae, filamentis intus adnatae, biloculares. Germeri 
in fundo receptaculi absconditum. Stylus tumidus, parvulus. Stig- 
mata quatuor, filiformia, exserta, duobus saepius abortivis. Fructus 
siliqua, e receptaculo persistente et paululum aucto excreta, stylo 
stigmatibusque persistentibus coronata, teres, profunde decemstriata, 
unilocularis, bivalvis, matura decidua, a basi elastice dehiscens. 
Semina numerosa, globosa, fusca, corrugata, marginibus valvularum 
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affixa. Semen (Papaveracearum) albuminosum. Teste coriacea, 
crassa, fusca, plicis membranaceis exasperata, hilo obliterato. 
Tunica interna albumini adnata. Albumen globosum, pallidum, 
ceraceum integrum. Embryo excentricus, parvus, cordatus. Radi- 
cula hilo obversa, conica obtusa. Plumulae rudimentum inter 
Cotyledones rotundatas papillae forme, bifidum. 

Vegetatio. Herba perennis, glaberrima, glaucescens, paululum 
succosa, succo in radice fulvescente. Radix fusiformis, valida, 
crassa, saepius multiceps, collo reliquiis petiolorum macridorum 
imbricatum vestito. Caules plures, pedales, decumbentes, striati, 
ramosi, foliosi; a cuiusvis petioli dorso ingum ad inferioris basin 
excurrens. Folia radicalia conferta, longe petiolata, pennatisecta, 
multipartita, lobis linearibus obtusis; caulina alterna, interdum quasi 
opposita, petiolata; inferiora radicalibus simillima; summa paulo 
simpliciora, trisecta, segmentis pinnatisectis. Petioli foliis paulo 
longiores, carinati, basi dilatati, semi-amplexicaules, subvaginantes. 
Ad ramorum pedunculorumve basin folia saepius connata seu 
approximata. Rami axillares. Pedunculi oppositifolii, nunquam 
vero terminales, ramo terminali debili semper accidente, solitarii, 
elongati, cylindrici, striati. Flores spectabiles, magnitudine atque 
colore variabiles, pollicares, bipollicares maioresve, flavi, fulvi. 
Siliquae validae, subarcuatae, bipollicares et tripollicares. 

Observatio. Genus Glaucio proximum, eximium structura recep- 
taculi atque insertione staminum. Stamina Nymphaeae. 

Nomen in honorem dixi consortis omnium laborum in itinere 
solertistissimi, doctissimi, amicissimi, Eschscholzii, Medicinae Doc- 
toris, Botanicae aeque ac Entomologiae peritissimi. 

Escbscbofaia californica. 

Habitat in arenis sterilibus siccis ad portum Sancti Francisci 
California. Nunc, semine adlato, in hortis nostris, favente coleo, 
hospitabitur. 

EXPLICATIO ICONUM TABULiE XV 

a. Planta magnitudine naturali. 

b. Calyx calyptraeformis magnitudine naturali. 

c. Petalum cum staminibus magnitudine naturali. 

d. Stamen magnitudine naturali. 

e. Fructus magnitudine naturali. 

f. Semen, dissectum, magnitudine naturali. 
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BOTANICAL HISTORY 

HE Eschscholtzia, eighty-five years 
ago, had neither name nor place 
among botanists nor those wise in 
plant lore. Professor Volney Rattan, 
of San Jose, who has closely studied 
and is an ardent admirer of the 
Golden Poppy, thus told the story of 

its birth into the botanical world, at the Pacific States Floral 

Congress, May 16, 1891 : — 

In our study of Eschscholtzia, we shall first take up 
the history of the knowledge of it by civilized man. The 
first European who came anywhere near the region of 
Eschscholtzia was Cortez, who visited the peninsula of 
California in 1534. It is scarcely possible that he saw 
our plant. Cabrillo, the Portuguese, may have seen it when 
he landed at San Diego in 1 542 ; but it is not likely that 
he knew it from a buttercup. Thirty-seven years later Sir 
Francis Drake may have crushed Eschscholtzias when he 
landed on this coast. It must have been two hundred vears 
after Drake's visit that civilized people — the founders of 
our first missions — began to notice our State flower, and to 
talk about it under some Indian name or one of their own 
making. Possibly some of these missionaries were versed 
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in the lore of plants, and recognized its relationship to the 
common poppy of the Old World. 

The first botanist who entered the region of Esch- 
scholtzia was Archibald Menzies, surgeon of the English 
ship Discovery 9 commanded by Captain Vancouver, who 
visited the coast of Washington in 1779— 1780. Since our 
plant is rare that far north, it is not likely that he saw it. 
Probably the first botanist to see Eschscholtzia was either 
Haenke or Nee, who were with the Spanish explorer Mala- 
spina when he visited San Diego and Monterey in 1791. 
In November, the next year, Menzies, with Vancouver, 
visited this peninsula, San Jose, and Monterey, and in the 
two succeeding years stopped at Trinidad and other points 
on this coast. But neither the Spanish botanists nor Men- 
zies sent specimens of Eschscholtzia to Europe. 

In 1806, the Russian colonists at Sitka were afflicted 
with scurvy. Rezenoff, who was in command there, bought 
a brig of a Yankee trader and came to the San Francisco 
Mission for vegetable food. Owing to the necessity for a 
great deal of diplomacy, — the Spanish not feeling friendly 
toward the Russians, — and possibly because of a love affair 
between the handsome Count and a beautiful sefLorita, — a 
romance familiar to those who have read the history of 
San Francisco, — the brig Juno lay at anchor in Mission 
Bay for six weeks in the months of April and May. 
Meanwhile, Dr. Langsdorflf, a German botanist, who accom- 
panied Rezenoff, botanized when circumstances permitted, 
going once as far as Mission San Jose. Having poor 
facilities for drying plants on board the little vessel, many 
specimens mildewed. Doubtless the Eschscholtzias were 
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thus spoiled and thrown overboard, for he sent none to 
Europe. 

In 1815, Count Romanzoflf, a Russian nobleman, fitted 
out the ship Rurick, which he sent on an exploring expe- 
dition under the command of Captain Otto von Kotzebue, 
who was expected to find, if possible, a passage north of 
America connecting the Pacific and Atlantic oceans. In 
the interest of science, Adelbert von Chamisso was made 
botanist of the expedition, John Frederick Eschscholtz 
surgeon and naturalist, and Choris artist. 

Chamisso, who was then thirty-four years old, had just 
published an original story, since translated into several 
languages, entitled " Peter Schlemihl." This amusing story 
of a man who sold his shadow gave him fame abroad; 
but he is better known to Germans by his lyric poetry and 
ballads, as well as by his scientific work. Eschscholtz, but 
twenty-two years old, had already acquired some distinction 
as a naturalist; and Choris, two years younger, had such 
ability as enabled him in the after years of his short life to 
become one of the distinguished historical painters of Russia. 
Kotzebue, then twenty-eight years of age, was a son of a 
great German dramatist, whose plays were in his time the 
most popular in the world. 

After exploring the west and south coasts of Alaska, 
Kotzebue came down the coast and entered San Francisco 
Bay, October i y 18 16. Chamisso and Eschscholtz spent 
a month exploring this peninsula and in making expedi- 
tions to Monterey, Mission San Jose, and Bodega. Mean- 
while Choris drew and painted the aborigines and other 
objects new to European eyes. With many other plants, 
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they secured specimens of Eschscholtzia, which were the 
first to reach Europe. 

Upon their return Chamisso and Eschscholtz began to 
study the botanical and zoological specimens collected 
during their long voyage, and from time to time they 
published descriptions of new species of plants and animals. 
It was some time in 1820 before Chamisso published a 
description of our State flower. 

The most of Chamisso's plants were published in ten 
volumes of " Linneae," (1825-1834,) but some of the most 
notable were made the subject of special papers in other 
publications, and it happened that the description of the 
Golden Poppy appeared at Madrid, Spain, in 1820, in a 
publication by that other early and successful explorer, Pro- 
fessor Luis Nee, the botanist of Malaspina's expedition, 
which touched the coast at several points in 1791. 
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•J giving the bibliography of" the Esch- 
scholtzia, as found in Sereno Watson's 
"Index to North American Botany" 
(Part I, 1878), it is with the desire to 
record in an available form the earlier 
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in the chapter on names. 
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HEN it is considered that the Esch- 
scholtzia, although chiefly a California 
plant, is found along the coast and 
inland from the peninsula of Lower 
California in the State of Sonora, north- 
ward, through Arizona, California, and 
Oregon, to Washington, and eastward, 
through New Mexico and Nevada, to Utah, it is not sur- 
prising that a plant of such wide dispersion over seacoast, 
forest, plain, and desert should become differentiated into 
many forms with varying degrees of distinctness. 

The treatment of this wonderful genus affords a fair 
example of the opposite schools of botanists — the conserv- 
ative and radical. The most pronounced disciple of the 
conservative school on this coast is the hard-working and 
distinguished botanist, Mrs. K. Brandegee. 

On the other hand, until recently, we had with us for 
many years Professor E. L. Greene, the eminent botanist 
and tireless explorer, who from the day of his arrival began 
attacking the settled order of things, breaking up and 
destroying genera, and multiplying species by the score. 
In less than five years Professor Greene published thirteen 
" new species " of Eschscholtzia, while many of our other 
staid and venerable families suffered three times as much 
inflation. 
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Another botanical publisher, not a resident here, but 
who has visited the coast with an omnivorous appetite for . 
botanical information, is Professor A. A. Heller, of Lancas- 
ter, Pa. Mr. Heller is not so much a patient student of 
plants as a reporter of the work of others, in the form 
of catalogues. In his last catalogue of North American 
plants he seemingly publishes every species, variety, or 
form of plants that was ever given a name, giving all the 
same rank as so many species. Therefore, we have in 
Heller's list some twenty-two species of Eschscholtzia, 
including three of Professor Greene's species, which he 
had made and afterwards rejected as untenable. 

Professor W. L. Jepson, of the University of California, 
in his lately issued volume, " Flora of Western Middle 
California," publishes three species and four marked varie- 
ties, certainly quite a large number for so small a region. 

The attitude of Professor B. L. Robinson, curator of 
the Gray Herbarium at Harvard, who is carefully revising 
the "Synoptical Flora of North America" and issuing 
parts from time to time, is much less than midway between 
the conservatives and radicals. In fact, he is very conserv- 
ative; hence his conclusions may be taken with confidence. 

ACCEPTED SPECIES 

Genus Eschscholtzia, Chamisso. (Golden Poppy). Mostly 
low annuals (the coast and insular species perennial), with 
pea-green or bronze-red, mostly smooth foliage; juice watery 
and having the odor of hydrochloric acid, that of the roots 
yellowish; leaves ternately dissected into small, narrow seg- 
ments, or leaflets ; flowers, four-petaled, yellow, usually on 
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long stalks from near the roots ; apex of the stalk dilated 
into an urn-shaped receptacle — in the coast species with a 
broad, spreading rim ; sepals two, green, united completely 
into a calyptra, or tall fool's-cap, which at maturity parts 
from the receptacle, and is pushed off by the expanding 
petals; stamens numerous, style single, ovary elongated, 
one-celled, becoming a long two-valved pod, containing 
many seeds. The dissemination of the seed is peculiar. 
The opening of the valves of the pod commonly occurs 
after the pod escapes from the receptacle and before it 
reaches the ground, usually beginning at the moment 
the base of the pod is released from the clasp of the 
hollowed receptacle. As soon as released, its elastic valves, 
opening from their base, curl quickly apart, scattering the 
seed. 

Following are brief popular descriptions of the species 
which Professor Robinson, with most other botanists, admits 
to publication: — 

(a) Dilated base of flower funnel-form, bearing an expanded 
rim outside of the insertion of the calyx ; mature seeds, with a 
coarse, prominent reticulation of the outer coat ; flowers lasting for 
three or four days. 

i. E. Calif ornkdy Cham. Annual or short-lived peren- 
nials, with thick branching roots, the typical, first-discovered 
forms that were found on the immediate coast, with small 
pale yellow flowers ; or, as enlarged by Dr. Gray and others, 
this species includes Bentham's E. crocea> the large plant 
with brilliant orange-colored and justly celebrated flowers 
three to five inches across, so abundant in the interior; 
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also, Walper's E. Douglasii, with pure yellow almost per- 
petual-blooming flowers, first collected by Douglas on 
the plains of the Columbia River, but afterwards found 
distributed from end to end of California; also, including 
five of Greene's "new species," E. leptandra^ E. cuculata, 
E. glauca y E. compacta, and E. tenuisecta. 

2. E. ambigua, Greene. Small decumbent annuals, white- 
powdered and rough-hairy throughout; flowers large, bright 
yellow. Hills near the coast in San Luis Obispo County. 
J. G. Lemmon and wife, 1887. 

3. E. tnaritima y Greene. Perennial, prostrate, densely 
white-hairy, with numerous very small leaflets ; flowers one 
to one and a half inches across, lemon yellow, with an 
orange spot at the base of each petal. A peculiar species 
discovered by Professor Greene on the island of San 
Miguel, and cultivated at Berkeley. 

4. E. peninsularis y Greene. Winter annuals, tufted 
and many-stemmed ; petals golden yellow, fan- or wedge- 
shaped, one-half inch long. San Bernardino and San Diego 
counties, and southward along the peninsula of Lower 
California. 

5. E. Lemmoni) Greene. Annual, six to ten inches high, 
with numerous ascending branches, gray-hairy throughout, 
leaves on long stems; flowers two inches across, orange- 
colored, on stout quadrangular stems. Conspicuous for 
its short, spreading white hairs like hoar-frost throughout, 
even on the pods. Adobe floors of summer-dried lakes 
near Cholame Valley, San Luis Obispo County. J. G. 
Lemmon and wife, 1887. 
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(b) Dilated flower-base cup-form, or tubular-bell-shaped, desti- 
tute of expanded rim ; annuals, mostly low and slender. Petals 
one-fourth to one inch long, broadly wedge-shaped, lasting more than 
one day. 

6. E. ramosay Greene. White-powdered or smooth, 
with stiff branching stems; leaves exceeding the flowers, 
and dissected into narrow, spreading leaflets; flowers light 
yellow, petals one-half inch long. Islands off the coast of 
Santa Barbara and Lower California. 

7. E. c<espitosa> Benth. White-powdered or smooth, 
leafy only at base, with silky hairs; flower-stems six to 
eight inches high ; flowers pure yellow. Common in Cali- 
fornia, especially northwestward. Includes var. hypecoides, 
of Gray, and E. Austin*, Greene. 

8. E. Mexicana y Greene. Wholly smooth, low, stem- 
less plants, or later with leafy branches ; leaves thick and 
firm, coarsely dissected; flower-stems two to ten inches long, 
petals orange-yellow, one-half to one inch long; seeds with 
thick gray coat, deeply pitted. Plains of southern Utah and 
New Mexico, and southward to Chihuahua near El Paso. 

9. E. glyptosperma. Dwarf and stemless ; leaves much 
dissected into crowded threadlike leaflets ; flower-stems a 
span high, petals broad, one-half inch long. Mojave Des- 
ert and southward. Mrs. Brandegee. Includes E. Parishii> 

Greene. 

• 

10. E. tenuifolia> Hook. Mainly hairy or often smooth, 
stemless and tufted, with slender roots and very narrow 
leaflets ; petals light yellow, less than one-half inch long. 
Sacramento Valley and adjacent foothills. Includes E. 
ttnuisecta, Greene. 
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ii. E. minutiflora, Watson. Smooth, leafy-stemmed, 
and branching, a span to a foot high, with very small light 
yellow flower, petals one-sixth inch long, evanescent. Utah 
and western Arizona. Includes E. modesta y Greene. 

12. E. rhombipetala, Greene. Sparsely rough-hairy or 
rather smooth, depressed-spreading, very leafy at base ; 
flower-stems scarcely exceeding the leaves, petals rhom- 
boidal, one-fourth inch long, soon falling. Central valley 
of California. Mrs. Brandegee. 

It will be noticed that ten species and marked varieties, 
including the most numerous and showy plants, are found 
in California only ; two are on the islands off the coast, 
two are mostly in California, but extending northward into 
Washington, one of them to the banks of the Colorado 
River, two others are in California and extending south- 
ward to Arizona, while but one species is found in Utah 
and southward to northern Mexico — wholly without the 
confines of California. So it is eminently proper that the 
Kschscholtzia should be called the California Poppy. 



) Poppy — Hunnemannia fun 



ALLIED GENERA 

HE natural order, Papaveracea, which 
includes our Eschscholtzia, is one of 
the most important in the vegetable 
kingdom in respect to its yield of medi- 
cinal plants, and while it is regarded as 
a very distinct group, as Dr. Asa Gray 
writes, "it teems with exceptions." 
Some of the genera, of which there are a dozen or more, 
possess characters allying them with plants in other orders, 
notably the water-lilies and pond-lilies on one side, and the 
pitcher-plants and fumitories on the other. 

HUNNEMANNIA 

Among the less remote relatives in its own order the 
nearest is Hunnemannia, named after J. Hunnemann, a 
well-known botanist and collector, by Sweet, in " British 
Flower Garden," (1828,) and a Mexican genus of one spe- 
cies, H. fumariafolia, closely resembling our large forms 
of Eschscholtzia in foliage and flowers, but having a two- 
parted calyx, and four broad, flat stigmas. These two 
genera comprise one of the three tribes of the order Papa- 
'ueracea. 

Hunnemannia in its habitat, from the Mexican border 
southward, is at places a brilliant feature of the arid land- 
scape, and under culture is one of the easiest managed and 
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most brilliantly beautiful of all our native coast plants. 
It grows into half-woody perennial shrubs, two to three 
feet high, and requires little cultivation or water. The large 
fluted, clear, translucent, lemon-yellow cups are held up on 
long stiff stems, and are produced in great numbers nearly 
the year around. The flowers close at night, like those of 
the other members of the family, resembling when closed 
a large half-open yellovy tulip. 

A recent discovery increases our interest in Hunneman- 
nia as being nearer our Eschscholtzia than was before 
known. In the spring of 1887 Professor Greer e discov- 
ered on San Miguel Island a species of Eschscholtzia, 
which he published provisionally as E. maritima, but which 
he averred was possessed of characters that tend to merge 
this genus with Hunnemannia. He writes :- — 

The genus Hunnemannia has been distinguished from 
our Eschscholtzia by the two characters of a two-valved 
instead of a whole calyptriform calyx, and by opaque, 
obtuse (i. e. flat and broad) stigmas. 

In our new Eschscholtzia the young flower- bud exhibits 
very strongly the appearance of two distinct valves to the 
calyx, slightly open at the top, and having a manifest chan- 
nel running down to the torus, the bud thus resembling 
that of Papaver (the common poppy). Later two lines 
appear up and down the middle of what we may call the 
false valves ; and although in all other species of the genus 
whose flowering I have observed the yielding calyptra 
(cap) is ruptured on one side only, in this one a fissure 
takes place at the base of at least two, and sometimes three, 
and even on all four, of the lines described. . 

Furthermore, in the most robust of my growing plants 
the buds from their earliest appearance are open at the 
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top, revealing the yellow tip of the petal for a week before 
their full opening. 

I suppose that even this singular new Eschscholtzia 
will not quite invalidate the genus Hunnemannia, which 
must be kept up in deference to its broad, flat stigmata, 
and its distinctly two-valved calyx. 1 



IMMEDIATE RELATIVES 



Among the nearer relatives of bur Golden Poppy, in 
its own order, is Papaver, the true garden and corn pop- 
pies, mostly natives of the Old World, and which, it will 
be noticed, is taken for the type of the order Papaverace^e. 
The true poppies are mostly annual, and always with nar- 
cotic, milky juice, showy flowers on long stems, and nearly 
globular seed-vessels, at maturity opening by pores at the 
top, like a pepper-box, for the escape of the seeds. It is 
these large globular capsules of the garden poppy (P. som- 
ntferum) that when wounded by horizontal incisions yield 
the viscous fluid which when dried becomes the opium of 
commerce, tons of which commodity, worth millions of dol- 
lars, are collected annually for medicinal purposes, or used 
by the Orientals for smoking. 

PAPAVER CALIFORNICUM 

There are declared to be three species of corn poppies 
in California. The first one was described in 1887 by Dr. 
Gray, under the above name, with the following comment: 

One is naturally slow to believe in an indigenous corn 
poppy in California, but last spring that acute observer, 

1 "Pittonia," vol. i, p. 61, 1887. 
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John Spence, of Santa Barbara, sent us some flowers which 
he had hastily picked up in the Santa Inez Mountains at 
an altitude of 1,500 to 2,000 feet, "far away from culti- 
vated ground." The specimens, the Doctor states, closely 
resemble P. dubium, and might be so referred, but at this 
moment I have received from Mr. Spence a supply of 
mature capsules from a station forty miles farther west, 
and " far away from any trail." I conclude, therefore, that 
Mr. Spence's plant is an indigenous species. I suspect 
that its close resemblance to Meconopsis has allowed it to 
be overlooked. 

Professor Greene, after giving a revision of P. Ca/ifor- 
nicunty Gray, states that the number of its petals varies from 
four to six. He writes : — 

My interest in this remarkable plant, in view of its 
relationship to Meconopsis, is intensified by yet another new 
discovery, which I may name Papaver Lemmoni. This plant 
is near the preceding in some respects, but is a larger and 
coarser plant, one to three feet high; corolla twice as large, 
two to three inches broad, of a deeper red, the base of the 
petals green; capsule obovate, nearly an inch high; stigmas 
seven to ten, radiate upon the summit of the capsule, etc. 
Hilly region of northeastern San Luis Obispo County, 
near Cholame Valley. Collected (1887) by J. G. Lemmon 
and wife. ... 

This plant is exactly intermediate in its stigmatic struc- 
ture between Papaver and Meconopsis, and no botanist with 
these three California plants before him can defend the 
genus last named. 1 

And he forthwith proceeds to publish Bentham's Meco- 
nopsis heterophylla as a third species of California Poppy 
under the name of Papaver heterophyllum, thus absorbing 

1 " Pittonia, ' * vol. i, p. 167, June, 1888. 
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Bentham's only species of Meconopsis in America, and infer- 
entially invalidating that genus. 

It is but fair to state that Dr. Robinson, in his late 
revision of Papaverace* (1895), re ^ ers Greene's Papaver 
Lemmoni as a form of P. Californicum y and maintains Ben- 
tham's genus of Meconopsis intact. So we may take our 
choice between the authorities. 

CREAMCUPS PLATYSTEMON CALIFORNICUS 

We now come to the lovely and everywhere popular 
creamcups ; those low, slender annuals with long opposite, 
hairy leaves, and light yellow, creamy-white flowers on long 
woolly stems, growing in the open ground throughout 
California (excepting in the mountains), also in Utah and 
Arizona. This solitary species, with headquarters on the 
central plains and western regions of California south of 
San Francisco, is very abundant and serviceable in bouquets 
and decorations, and is also very interesting to botanists in 
the matter of its seed-vessels. There are nine to eighteen 
carpels, united at first like those of other poppies, but soon 
separating into as many small, narrow, podlike bodies, with 
many seeds in each, the pods becoming torose, or constricted 
between each seed, like the pod of a radish, and at maturity 
inclined to break up transversely into as many joints. 

TREE POPPY DENDROMECON 

It seems that California must have the largest, the most 
valuable, or the most unusual plants in the world, and 
of the latter we have a beautiful yellow poppy, growing 
upon a tree, — the literal interpretation of the name of the 
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genus. Because its habitat, or home, extends from ocean 
sand-dunes to Sierra foothills, it is not strange that all the 
early voyagers to this coast gleefully added this gem of the 
San Francisco hills to their rich collections. 

Not gregarious in habit, but shy and intolerant of neigh- 
bors, this wondrous plant, with its many prim stalks, or a 
single trunklike stem four to seven feet high, usually flashes 
to view as scattered emblazonry on sun-kissed hillsides, but 
often it rejoices in decorating with a golden stripe the 
newly disposed embankment of a railroad. This genus, on 
account of its having similar pods to those of Eschscholt- 
zia (separating elastically and scattering the seeds), was 
placed by early botanists with that genus in a special sub- 
division of Papaverace<e> but the hard, woody stem, the un- 
divided, stiff, and leathery leaves, the two-parted calyx and 
four-parted flowers of this plant forbid such classification. 

There are two accepted species, the well-known D. rigi- 
dum, above described, inhabiting the mainland from Butte 
County to San Diego, and D. Harfordii y with broader and 
less rigid leaves, and thornlike axillary buds, found on the 
islands off" the coast of southern California. 

THISTLE POPPY ARGEMONE 

The thistle (or prickly) poppy is a large-leaved, large- 
flowered, spine-bearing plant of the warm sandy regions from 
Mexico northward to California and eastward to Colorado. 

There are three species in California : one, A. corymbosa, 
Greene, local in the Mojave Desert, very leafy throughout, 
with comparatively small flowers in a flat corymb, or head; 
a second species, A . platycer<e, with very large pure-white 
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flowers, is widely distributed ; and, according to Miss Alice 
Eastwood, a third species, A . hispida, Gray, which has been 
referred as a variety of the preceding, but which she thinks 
is a tenable species, the foliage being paler, much more 
densely setose, or hairy, with finer spines, the heads closer 
set and different seeds; but, as in the case of the Lemmon 
poppy, Dr. Robinson does not admit this form to specific 
rank. 

GIANT POPPY ROMNEYA COULTERI 

Exceeding all other poppies in the world is this half- 
shrubby, perennial-rooted plant of two species, six to fifteen 
feet high, with pinnate sage-green leaves, two to three feet 
long, and immense bright white flowers of crumpled and 
plaited petals, six to nine inches across. This monster 
poppy is native to the ravines and stream-banks of Southern 
California from Santa Barbara County to San Diego. It was 
discovered by Dr. Thomas Coulter, who, after exploring 
in Mexico several years, reached this coast at Monterey in 
November, 1831, and soon after pushed into the interior. 
He was the first botanist to cross the desert and reach the 
Colorado River. It is claimed that he remained three vears 
exploring all the habitable parts of the country, and collect- 
ing one thousand specimens. This magnificent poppy was 
dedicated to Dr. Coulter's astronomer friend, F. Romney 
Robinson. The last name being preoccupied, the middle 
one was taken for the genus, while the specific name Coulteri 
was given in honor of the discoverer. It was of Dr. Coulter 
that the other indefatigable explorer, David Douglas, wrote 
after accidentally falling in with him at Monterey: cc I assure 
you from the bottom of my heart, Dr. Hooker, that it is 
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a terrible pleasure to meet a really good man, one with 
whom I can talk on plants." 

A second species of Romneya — R. trichocalyx — was 
described by Miss Alice Eastwood. 1 The dissimilarity 
was noticed by several observers about 1890, but no study 
of the differences was made. Miss Eastwood found the 
two species growing side by side in Golden Gate Park, and 
their marked individuality invited her close inspection. 
Distinguished by lax-spreading branches, numerous nearly 
orbicular leaves, in outline more divided and setose-hairy, 
the calyx densely covered with rough hairs. 

CANBYA CANDIDA 

In strong contrast is this tiny little winter annual grow- 
ing on Mojave Desert sands in minute tufts one-half inch 
high, its many small pearly-white flowers, raised each upon 
a threadlike stem, never exceeding an inch in length. 
Describing the discovery of this plant, Dr. Gray writes: — 

This charming little winter annual is one of the dis- 
coveries made by the botanical party consisting of Palmer, 
Parry, and Lemmon, which passed last winter in south- 
eastern California and adjacent districts. Dr. Parry, who 
immediately recognized its botanical interest, proposed to 
dedicate the plant to our common friend and fellow botanist, 
William Marriott Canby, of Wilmington, Del., and I take 
peculiar pleasure in carrying this proposition into effect. 2 

Like the creamcup, the flowers of this tiny plant last 
for several days, but the Canby a opens at sunrise and 

1 Proc. Cal. Acad. Sci., 3d series, vol. i, p. 133, 1898, with plate. 

2 Proc. Am. Acad. Sci., vol. xii, 1876. 
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closes at sunset over the globular ovary, when the 
plant resembles a small pincushion holding up a galaxy 
of glistening pearls one quarter as long as grains of rice. 

A second species, C. aurea, with whitened foliage and 
bright yellow flowers, the petals deciduous, was discovered 
recently by William Howell " on the sage plains of 
southeastern Oregon, flowering in June." 

What more striking contrast in nature than this giant 
Coulter poppy luxuriating in the moist southern coast 
ravines, raising its six- to nine-inch corolla above a globular 
mass of leaves ten to fifteen feet high, compared with the 
little fluffy dots of Canby poppy, with its quarter-inch 
flowers struggling for a life of but a few wintry days on the 
inhospitable sands of the Mojave Desert. 



Miniature Poppy 
(Canbya Candida) 



NAMES 



O far as available records show, no plant 
in history has ever been endowed with 
such a superfluity of names as Califor- 
nia's Golden Poppy. These names 
are many of them most happily applied. 
They are so varied in language and 
definition that it has seemed expedient 
to classify them under the nationalities from which they 
have been derived — German, Latin, Greek, Spanish, Eng- 
lish, and Indian. A few other closely connected names 
and definitions have been added for the benefit of readers 
who may be unfamiliar with California's local history. 

No matter how much we in the past have been inclined 
to rebel against the Latinized German name Eschscholtzia, 
it is the proper botanical name of our State flower. This 
is in accordance with the botanical law of priority laid 
down at the conventions of Paris and Rochester. The 
objection to the word is almost entirely attributable to a 
general misconception of its pronunciation, for which the 
public is not so much responsible as the earlier California 
writers, who ill-advisedly used the harsh, discordant pro- 
nunciation, es-kolsta, es-kol'shy, or es-koltz-e-a. 

The correct English pronunciation, that given in stand- 
ard dictionaries, encyclopaedias, and botanical works, is 
esh-shslt' si-a. If spoken thus, sounding the sch in both 
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syllables like sh y with the accent on the second syllable, and 
the long sound of the vowel, the word is not harsh nor dif- 
cult, but soft and euphonious. It is improper to avoid its 
use, and it is best to familiarly and correctly speak it upon 
all necessary occasions. If this is done it will soon take its 
place among our loved household words. 

The Eschscholtzia has two other names which had a 
botanical standing, both of which are beautiful, and each has 
an interesting history, which is contributed by Professor 
J. G. Lemmon, as follows : — 

Chryseis. This name has in the past caused much lively 
discussion among botanists. The origin of the word is 
most beautiful and appropriate, being that of a celebrated 
Homeric beauty, and alludes to the golden color of the 
flower. Dr. John Lindley, in the " Botanical Register " 
of 1828, under the description of what he calls Chryseis 
compact a> a form of our Eschscholtzia Californica> writes : — 

With respect to the generic name, which it will be perceived is 
altered, I beg leave to insert the following note from a botanical 
friend on whose correct judgment I place great reliance. "It is 
surprising," writes this friend, "that so great a violation of a long- 
established botanical rule as is contained in the generic name of 
Eschscholtzia should have been so long permitted to remain. The 
rule to which we refer is that two different genera could not be 
named in honor of the same individual or a member of the same 
family. Now, in the present case, a generic name, Eschscholtzia, 
has been previously appropriated to a genus among the Labiatae and 
dedicated to Eschscholtz, Sr. This genus has been universally 
received, among others, by Mr. Bentham, in his arrangement of 
Labiatae, and consequently the same name cannot be applied with 
propriety to designate a different genera of the same order, t** k 
veraceae, in commemoration of his son, Eschscholtz, Jr., the bot- 
anist who accompanied Kotzebue in his voyage around the world. 
It is true that we find the former name spelled Elsholtzia [by 
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Willdenow, in Roem and Nateri Mag, 1790], and named in botan- 
ical works, which appears to make a difference between them; but 
this has no better foundation than an error of the press." 

Unwilling as I am (continues Dr. Lindley) to become a party 
to a change in the established names of plants, in consequence of 
the great inconvenience to which it generally leads, I cannot but 
feel that the foregoing observations are unanswerable, and I have 
the more willingly acted upon them, because I anticipate little objec- 
tion to the substitution of so harmonious a word as Chryseis for 
the barbarous combination of conflicting consonants found in the 
word Escbscbo/tzia. 

The name Chryseis for the Golden Poppy was taken up 
by several botanists of Europe, including Bentham, and 
in America by Torrey and Gray in the first volume of their 
"Flora of North America"; and not until several years 
had elapsed was it generally perceived that an Italian botan- 
ist, Cassini, had published Chryseis as the name of a genus 
(equivalent to Centaured) in Composite y 18 17 — that (unfor- 
tunately for Dr. Lindley, its chief advocate,) forestalled the 
use of the word for generic distinction in botanical science 
ever after. 

Omonoia. This name has still farther complicated the 
nomenclature of the Golden Poppy. The eccentric botanist, 
Rafinesque, in his pretentious work, "Flora Tellurium ,, 
(Flora of the World!) gave it (1836) the name Omonoia, 
a Greek word meaning similarity or concord ; but the name 
has never been adopted by botanists. However, if Dr. 
Lindley's botanical friend had been right in his premises 
in declaring that Chamisso's Eschscholzia of 1820 was pre- 
cluded by Willdenow' s Elsholtzia of 1790, some ambitious 
species-maker might rename all the Eschscholtzias under the 
name of Omonoia, thus : Omonoia Californica, O. Mexicana, 
O. maritima, etc. It is certain, however, that the laws 
will decide that Elsholtzia is a different word from the 
other, however accidentally it was so published. 
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SPANISH NAMES 



Cake de oro (chalice of gold) was one of the best known 
of the Spanish names in early days ; it is now shortened to 
" Calcedora," and is but seldom heard. 

Copa de oro (cup of gold) retains perhaps the greatest 
popularity of all the Castilian names, and is more frequently 
quoted in poetry than any of the others. 

La amapola (the poppy) also retains a considerable 
degree of popularity and has many admirers. 

Dormidera, now seldom heard, has a somewhat obscure 
definition. It refers either to the drowsiness resulting 
from the administration of the potion prepared from the 
leaves or to the sleepy habit of the flowers, which close up 
at night. 

Torosa is another name the definition of which has been 
obscured. If derived from toroso, it means the strong or 
robust flower, but, on the other hand, if from antorcha^ it 
refers to the torchlike or flamelike color of the flowers, 
or to the torchlike shape of the seed-pod. 

Ama-flores (love-flower) has at times been erroneously 
applied. This more properly in legend belongs to the 
Giant or Coulter poppy. 



ENGLISH NAMES 



California Poppy, or Golden Poppy. While to a bot- 
anist incorrect, and a little exasperating, it is the name the 
people love best, and the name that will cling to our State 
flower for all time. The public mind is not always logical 
in its selection of names, but when a choice is once made it 
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can rarely be changed, and Golden Poppy it will remain 
when the flower's bright petals form a golden pall upon 
the forgotten sod under which our disputes have long since 
been laid. 

California Gold Flower. The great abundance of "gold 
flowers " was often referred to by the Argonauts of '49 in 
their home letters, and pressed flowers were frequently 
inclosed. 

Orange Flower (E. croced) was a name frequently heard 
in the early days, applied to the variety on account of the 
deep orange color of its flowers. It is now never heard. 

Crocus Poppy (E. croced) was another name given the 
same species on account of its large crocus-shaped flowers. 

There were probably other names of which no record 
has been kept. 

INDIAN NAMES 

Mr. P. S. Sparkman, of Valley Center, San Diego 
County, a close student of the language of the Indians in 
that section of the State, is authority for the statement that 
the San Luis Rey Indians called the California Poppy 
A-tow-sha-nut, and that they called the place where Pasa- 
dena is now located A-tow-shan-a-my ; interpreted, " the 
place of poppies." 

Mr. Alfred V. La Motte, of Ukiah, Mendocino County, 
who is thoroughly versed in such Indian lore as still exists 
among the Mendocino and Humboldt County Indians, 
states that after considerable search he has only been 
able to segregate three names for the California poppy: 
Dis-shu-le, To-shu-le y Sdosh-stu-sdoh. Toe-shu-le is either 
another name or an abbreviation of one of those already 
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given. Mr. La Motte was unable to find English equiva- 
lents for these names. They seem to apply in a general 
way to flowers. Shu-le means flower, the word being 
applied in a general way. 

Mr. Scipio Craig, of Redlands, sends a communication 
from William Pablo, of Banning, Riverside County, an 
intelligent Serrano Indian, who states that in early days 
before the tribes intermarried the languages differed so that 
they could not understand each other, but he says that they 
called the California Poppy Tes-an-aht in his tribe, while 
the Coahuillas called it Tesebal. 

There are also legends and stories still existing which 
apply the names "fire-flower," "Great Spirit flower/' etc. 
These, however, have been so obscure that no authority 
can be secured for them. 

MISCELLANEOUS NAMES 

California takes its name from a popular Spanish romance 
published in 1520, in which was graphically described 
"the great island of California where an abundance of gold, 
precious metal or stones were found." This fabulous island 
was supposedly located near the Indies and also near the 
" Terrestrial Paradise." The officers of Cortez, fancying the 
word, gave it to the Pacific Coast, including all the terri- 
tory known in 1535. 

The name " Golden Gate " first appears in the " Geo- 
graphical Memoirs of California" and relative map, pub- 
lished by Colonel Fremont in the spring of 1848. This 
was before the gold excitement commenced. There will 
probably always be a question as to why the name was 
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given, but for all purposes it is fair to presume that the 
Golden Poppies which grow so luxuriantly on the hills at 
both sides of the harbor entrance suggested it. 

The name "Cape Las Flores" was used by some of 
the Spanish mariners, and was applied to Mounts Wilson 
and Lowe in common, at the base of which peaks thou- 
sands of acres of Golden Poppies massed until the glowing 
color could be well defined many miles at sea, and were 
a certain indication to the mariner that he was opposite the 
mission landings. There is no authority for the statement, 
sometimes made, that Cabrillo's sailors gave the name. 

The word "Pasadena" has several definitions, but it 
probably receives its name on account of the great mission 
highway passing through the hills at that point, and, going 
south, it was the threshold of the San Gabriel Valley. The 
name may be a corruption of the Spanish " Paso de Eden " 
(Threshold of Eden). There is also an Indian (Iroquois) 
definition "The Crown of the Valley," the one which 
the people of Pasadena love best and use continually. 



INDIAN LORE 

ERT AI N LY no people have more 
carefully guarded the legends of their 
fathers than have the I ndians of 
California. So reticent are the scat- 
tered remnants of this once numerous 
people that most of their traditions 
have died with them, leaving scarcely 
any authentic record. That the Indian tribes of California, 
as they existed in their primitive state, prior to the advent of 
the Mission padres, took great interest in the most striking 
natural features of their hunting-grounds is certain, but the 
real poetry of their native language and peaceful existence 
has been lost forever, and we have but here and there 
a fleeting glimpse of what might have been a history of 
absorbing interest. The Mission fathers were engrossed 
in matters of more urgent importance than recording Indian 
lore, and the pioneers who followed them were animated 
with a spirit of adventure rather than that of perpetuating 
legendary history. 

Although a long-continued and persistent effort has 
been made to rescue scraps of this fading page of Califor- 
nia's pagan history, the few legends in the poetry section, 
the brief references in the chapters on economic uses and 
names, the amapola dance, and the fruitless search which 
the following letters represent, are the unsatisfactory result. 
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Mr. Alfred V. La Motte, Ukiah, under date of October 
ai, 1901, writes: — 

I have inquired of all the old pioneers of this sec- 
tion and find but slight dialectic variations among the 
tribes in Mendocino and the lower part of Humboldt 
County. Shu-le means only flower. Dis-shu-le> To-shu-le y 
and Sdosh-stu-sdoh are the only names I have found for 
it, and there seems to be no English equivalent except 
for shu-le. I can find no legend concerning the California 
Poppy, but all of the tribes so far interviewed have a 
superstition concerning it, which is that nursing mothers 
must not handle it nor allow their infants to do so, else 
their milk will be dried up. I find a great deal of trash, 
but little that is authentic. 

Miss Nellie V. Vore writes from Pala, San Diego County, 
October 13, 1901 : — 

I cannot get any legend of the poppy from the 
Indians, though I have been here several years and have 
many Indian friends and pupils. I have tried repeatedly 
to learn some of their flower legends, but the Indians are 
very reticent about anything which you wish to know ; they 
seem to be afraid of some harm coming to them or of 
being ridiculed. 

Mr. P. S. Sparkman, of Valley Center, San Diego 
County, October 29, 1901, writes: — 

In regard to your request for information regarding 
the California Poppy, so far as I can learn, the Indians here 
attach no special importance to this plant, and had no 
legends regarding it. I inclose the several names under 
which it is known to them. 

These letters are typical of a large number received; 
considering the efforts which the friends of the Golden 
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Poppy have put forth to rescue the rapidly disappearing 
Indian lore, I doubt seriously whether much more will 
ever be learned in regard to the matter. 

The following recital, giving us the legendary name 
"El Capitan de las Flores," is contributed by Auguste 
Wey, of Pasadena. It contains but little that is tangible, 
but is worthy of preservation: — 

We brought Trinidad Espifiosa, the last capitana of 
the Mission San Fernando, from Los Angeles out to 
Pasadena to dance " the old woman's dance " at the 
well-remembered entertainment of the Landmark Club in 
March, 1897. Suddenly as our electric car turned on the 
Mission road, directly across the poppy-field, then waning, 
but still only too wonderful to those who had never driven 
through them in their glory at Altadena, Trinidad rose 
from her seat at the east window of the car, and coming 
down to where we sat she commenced a sort of recital con- 
cerning El Capitan (the captain) of Las Flores and the 
wonders of his rancheria. She said, or chanted, that this 
flower-field lay directly on the way, or camino, which 
the Indians of San Fernando followed in making certain 
yearly journeys or pilgrimages from their Mission through 
San Gabriel and on east to the San Bernardino and San 
Jacinto mountains, up which led Indian trails similar to 
that of Mt. Wilson, the one best known to the modern 
travelers. 

Only our arrival at the auditorium in Pasadena put an 
end to this recital and the translation of it by Dona Mariana, 
from its rapidly alternating Indian and Spanish into the 
English tongue. 

Many will remember Trinidad's last dance, on the 
afternoon of this day, a dance for which she furnished her 
own music in a voice in which Franciscan training and 
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native sweetness still survived, in spite of the record against 
her in the book of baptisms of San Fernando Rey. 

I never saw her afterwards, but she ranked the journey 
to Pasadena with the events of her life, and from this 
journey we have, as local history at least, the musical name 
" El Capkan de las Flores. " 

When the rush for gold first began in California, the 
Indians are said to have expressed the belief that the petals 
of the "Great Spirit flower" (the Golden Poppy), drop- 
ping year after year, sank into the earth and gradually 
formed the bright metal for which the strangers were 
searching. 



THE STATE FLOWER 



LTHOUGH one of the newest of the 
States, and for many years one of the 
most unsettled socially, California was 
the first in the Union to proclaim a 
State flower. 

New York State, through popular 
vote in the school districts, held on 
Arbor Day, May, 1890, adopted the goldenrod as a State 
emblem. This antedates California's selection, but the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, not being satisfied 
with the comparatively small vote cast, called for another 
election on Arbor Day, May 8, 1891, with the result that 
the vote was reversed, the rose receiving 294,816 votes as 
against 206,402 for the goldenrod. But in the mean time 
California had adopted the Golden Poppy, leaving her first 
in the field with a bona-fide State flower. 



CALIFORNIA STATE FLORAL SOCIETY 

At a regular monthly meeting of the California State 
Floral Society, held September 12, 1890, the question of 
the adoption of a State flower was first discussed, and Miss 
Blanche Pratt (Mrs. Rudolph) was requested to prepare 
a paper on the selection of such a flower, to be read at 
the next monthly meeting. At the October meeting, the 
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requested paper not having been prepared, the question of 
a State flower was again discussed at length, and the follow- 
ing informal nominations were made: Eschscholtzia Cali- 
fornica, Miss Blanche Pratt; Romneya Coulteri, Emory E. 
Smith ; Calochortus, Mrs. L. O. Hodgkins. Miss Pratt 
agreed to have a paper ready for the following meeting in 
November, at which time it was announced that formal 
nominations would be made, and a closed ballot taken at 
the December meeting, to decide the people's choice. 

At the November meeting it develcJped that wide public 
interest had been awakened in the subject under discussion, 
and that the California Poppy was being talked and written 
about extensively; and in fact there seemed to be public 
clamor for the adoption of the Eschscholtzia. Miss Pratt 
read the appointed paper, eulogizing the Eschscholtzia, and 
the nominations made at the October meeting were formal- 
ly confirmed. 

At the meeting, December 12th, there was a large audi- 
ence at the society's rooms, 220 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 
The Secretary, Emory E. Smith, stated that he had been 
successful, by personal appeal, in having a preliminary vote 
taken on the State flower at the Santa Cruz Fruit Growers' 
Convention, at its evening session, November 20th. Miss 
Lillian Howard had announced, after reading a paper upon 
"Wild Flowers," that she had recently heard about the 
choosing of a flower as the emblem of the State, and that 
she had brought to exhibit to the convention three paint- 
ings showing the candidates nominated by the State Floral 
Society. The convention had indorsed the Eschscholtzia 
by acclamation. 
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After a somewhat spirited discussion a closed ballot was 
now taken, with the result that the Eschscholtzia received 
every vote cast with the exception of three, which were 
for the Calochortus ; the Romneya Coulteri did not receive 
a single vote. Immediately at the close of the election the 
Secretary presented the society with a handsome painting 
in water-colors of the newly selected State flower, for which 
the society tendered a vote of thanks. 

Mrs. L. U. McCann, of Santa Cruz, contributes the fol- 
lowing interesting description of the preliminary vote at the 
Santa Cruz Fruit Growers' Convention : — 

I attended the meeting ignorant of the plans thereof, 
and had no thought of taking part in the exercises, but was 
greatly interested as the different ladies present put forward 
their floral favorites. The wild azalea, with its magnificent 
clusters of flowers, was a leading candidate. It was claimed 
that it was the grandest wild flower of California. Another 
lady nominated the wild iris, another denizen of only 
damp localities. Another suggested the dainty bloom of 
the manzanita, with its clusters of little bell-like blossoms. 
But no one had as yet nominated the choice of my heart. 
At last I arose and claimed the privilege of making another 
entry, as I wished to nominate the flower that seemed to 
me the most typical of all the flowers kissed by the sun 
of our Golden West ; so I nominated the Golden Poppy, 
which was shown in one of the paintings exhibited, "so 
typical in its coloring of the golden richness of our State, 
and so universal in its habitat that it was found from one 
end of the State to the other, so gorgeous when seen in 
rich masses on the green carpet of spring as to defy the 
painter's brush"; and so my enthusiasm rose as I talked 
on. The result was that when it came to a vote the Cali- 
fornia Poppy was unanimously indorsed. 
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INDORSEMENT OF THE PRESS 

The election of the State flower was received with a 
wave of journalistic enthusiasm, which started the poets to 
singing, the artists to sketching, and nature-lovers to the 
field. The following editorial extracts are typical of this 
popular outburst. 

The California Fruit Grower said: — ^;,- 

Three months ago the State Floral Society announced 
that a State flower would be chosen at the December 
meeting of the society. In the mean time the field was 
carefully canvassed and public sentiment sounded. The 
result was that the California Poppy {Eschscholtzia Cali- 
fornica) was by closed ballot almost unanimously elected, 
and it will hereafter be considered an emblem of the State. 
There is certainly no flower in the State that is so em- 
blematic, more widely distributed, more closely associated 
with our history, or dearer to the hearts of our people. Its 
golden glory crowns the hilltops in every county and gives 
a glow and luster to every valley. It is the first flower that 
the toddling infant plucks and is the first to rear its golden 
cups and drop its petals on the new-made grave. It is of 
Nature's planting upon our shores. It has seen races rise 
and fall, and when all now living have passed away, it will 
still clothe the hills and valleys of California as before we 
came. It is with pride that we should weave the Golden 
Poppy on the banner of our State and engrave its graceful 
petals upon our seal. 

From the San Francisco Chronicle of December 12, 1890, 
we quote: — 

The California Poppy {Eschscholtzia Californica) was 
chosen yesterday by the State Floral Society as the flower 
of California. A most appropriate choice, it would seem, 
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the California Poppy being of a deep golden or orange hue, 
and a flower that grows wild in every part of the State. It 
typifies at once the orange-groves of southern and the gold- 
fields of central and northern California. 

The event is thus noted in Vick's Magazine for Jan- 
uary, 1 89 1 : — 

It was a fortunate and yet a very natural choice for Cali- 
fornians in adopting the Eschscholtzia as the State flower. 
Growing as it does in great masses in most parts of their 
State, and lighting up the landscape with its stored-up 
sunshine, it is one of the most conspicuous plants of the 
Pacific flora. It must be a source of satisfaction to our 
Western friends to know that their emblematic flower is 
raised in the gardens of the whole civilized world. 

An unidentified southern Californian journal made the 
following reference: — 

California seems to be generally satisfied with the de- 
cision made by the Floral Society with regard to the State 
flower. There are many reasons why the Eschscholtzia, or 
California Poppy, should be chosen as our floral emblem. 
It is perhaps the only flower that is typical of our State 
alone. It gave the name to the Golden Gate, and its bril- 
liant color glowing on the uplands along the coast has long 
been welcomed by the sailor far at sea. There is no other 
flower so dear to the California heart as our wild poppy. 
It was blooming here when the Mission Padres first took 
possession of the land in the name of God and humanity. 
It lent its golden glow to the landscape in those romantic 
days, forever past, before the shriek of the steam-engine was 
ever heard, and when the music of the Spanish guitar was 
the only sound that floated over the dreamy valleys. It 
was the first flower that greeted Fremont's men as they 
came down over our mountains, and it was the last object 
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to which the soldier turned his eye as he entered battle 
in the uncertain conflict for possession of the State. Now 
that peace has returned and prosperity has taken up its 
abode in the land, the modest, brave little poppy is still 
the favorite. The children revel in its color, and to the 
older people its satiny petals, bright with the gleam of our 
gold-mines, rich with the sheen of our fruits, and warm with 
the radiance of our sunshine, typify the ideal of California 
as no other flower could. 

An unidentified San Francisco daily thus enthusiastically 
notes the event: — 

Every man who would show his patriotism for the 
Golden State must henceforth wear a California Poppy in 
his buttonhole. The State Floral Society has adopted it 
as the State flower, and there is no appeal from this decision. 
The California Poppy has its failings as well as its virtues. 
Brilliant as it is, it is a frail and perishable blossom. 
The plant has no foliage to speak of; the delicate, blue- 
green, finely divided leaves are borne so close to the root 
that they are rarely plucked with the blossom. The flower 
has no fragrance ; it has absolutely nothing to commend 
it but its glorious splendor. But that golden splendor 
is enough. Like a royal robe, the fields of poppies clothe 
the hills and valleys of the State from the perfumed 
orange groves of the south to the snow-clad mountains 
of the north, and from the sand-dunes that line the sea- 
coast to the towering Sierra. The traveler comes upon 
them at the edge of the great deserts, nodding their heads 
luminous with promise of the riches Nature has spread 
out beyond. They gild the mountain slopes with a 
ruddier glow than the gold the mines have yielded ; they 
sparkle like animated sunshine through grain-fields and 
orchards, and they blaze along the shores of San Francisco 
Bay with a magnificence only rivaled by the setting sun as 
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its rays stream in through the Golden Gate. They have 
taken a hold on the heart of our people like no other 
flowers that grow within our borders, and wherever Cali- 
fornia is known the fame of her poppy has gone abroad. 

The San Francisco Examiner of December 12, 1890, 

said : — 

All the prerequisites of an acceptable floral emblem for 
California meet in the Eschscholtzia. It is a plant of 
singular beauty. The delicately-cut foliage, the graceful 
stem, the satin-like luster of the golden petals — all these 
combine to make such a plant as flower-lovers in all parts 
of the world have prized highly ever since the time of its 
first discovery. It is distinctively Californian. There is 
no Eschscholtzia indigenous to any island of the sea or any 
continent but North America, and even here it is confined 
to the Pacific Coast, where it is well-nigh exclusively Cali- 
fornian. While a single species illuminates the plains of 
northern Mexico in early spring, and another extends 
northward to the valley of the Columbia, all the rest are 
strictly Californian. And within the State they are of more 
universal distribution than almost any other of our native 
flowers. 

Following such newspaper enthusiasm came the indorse- 
ment of a long list of leading organizations of the State; 
one of the finest things done was the issuing of a beau- 
tiful colored plate of the State flower in 1 897, in " California, 
Land of Promise," by the State Board of Trade. 

About this time there began a sort of commercial craze in 
the use of the new State emblem, and it was brought into 
prominence in a variety of hitherto unthought-of ways. 
There began to appear upon the market poppy brands of 
oranges, poppy buns, poppy butter, poppy baking-powder, 
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etc. The latest phase of this commercialization of the State 
flower is found in its universal adoption in the decorative 
arts; so we see in hundreds of store-windows poppies in 
burnt leather, on wooden placques, souvenirs of various 
kinds, china, needlework, etc. They are also much used 
upon commercial literature, posters, and even in magazine 
and book work. 

The latest indorsement of the Eschscholtzia was in the 
adoption of the following resolution offered by Professor 
J. G. Lemmon, at the Pacific States Floral Congress, held 
in the Academy of Sciences, San Francisco, May, 1901 : — 

Resolved, That the Pacific States Floral Congress ap- 
proves the adoption of the Eschscholtzia by the California 
State Floral Society as the floral emblem of California. 

LEGISLATIVE ACTION 

While the Golden Poppy has been accepted without a 
murmur as the State flower, it has yet seemed desirable 
that it should be legalized by the Legislature, so that it can 
appear upon the great seal of the State. All action in this 
direction has been furthered by the local officers of the Na- 
tional Floral Emblem Society of America, of which Mrs. 
J. G. Lemmon, of Oakland, has been since its inception 
State Committee chairman. 

The National Floral Emblem Society had an unorgan- 
ized inception as far back as the New Orleans Cotton Cen- 
tennial Exposition in 1884, and it was formally organized 
at the World's Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 1893. 
Mrs. Lemmon writes that there was so much contention 
over the registering of votes for the choice of a national 
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floral emblem in the Woman's Building at the Exposition 
that after a full discussion it was determined to call a meet- 
ing and organize a society for the purpose of legalizing 
State floral emblems and bringing the question of a national 
floral emblem to an issue. This organization was effected 
August 25, 1893. Mrs. Lemmon states: — 

I did not know of my appointment as chairman of the 
State Committee of California until I was written to. Ac- 
cepting the position, I at once entered upon the work and 
issued five hundred folio circulars, setting forth the objects 
and aims of the society upon one page and a circular letter 
upon the other. 

Previous to the assembling of the State Legislature in 
1895, I ^ad made an extended canvass and addressed asso- 
ciations wherever I could succeed in getting the subject 
before them. In each assembly addressed, without excep- 
tion, the expression was unanimously in favor of legaliz- 
ing by the Legislature the Eschscholtzia as the State floral 
emblem. Mrs. Jessie B. Fremont, I remember, remarked 
upon one occasion, "Why, the Eschscholtzia, of course; 
the Golden Poppy was born for the State of California." 

In this work I was assisted by the following ladies : 
First Congressional District, Mrs. R. E. Thompson, of 
Quincy, — alternate, Mrs. F. G. Hale; Second Congres- 
sional District, Mrs. Mary E. Pulsifer-Ames, of Auburn; 
the Third District I looked after myself, and also canvassed 
the San Francisco portion of the Fourth District; Fifth 
District and the lower part of the Fourth, Mrs. J. N. 
Hughes, of Belmont, and Miss Helen Swett; Sixth Dis- 
trict, Mrs. H. W. R. Strong, Whittier, Los Angeles County ; 
Seventh District, Mrs. Flora Kimball, of National City, and 
Miss Kate O. Sessions, of San Diego. All of these co- 
laborers performed their duties well, and it was with much 
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satisfaction and encouragement that we prepared to go 
before the Legislature. 

Senator Guy C. Earl, of the Third District, at my request, 
introduced Senate Bill 707 — "An act to select and adopt 
the Golden Poppy (Eschscholtzia) as the State flower of Cal- 
ifornia." The bill read as follows: — 

Section i. The Golden Poppy (Eschscholtzia) is hereby selected, 
designated, and adopted as the State flower of the State of California. 

Sec. 2. This act shall be in force and effect from and after its 
passage. 

The bill was carried in the Senate on March 7th with 
only one dissenting vote, and was also passed almost unani- 
mously by the Assembly, but on presentation to Governor 
Budd he omitted to sign the bill, thus ignoring the general 
sentiment and wish of the people, and for personal political 
reasons, well understood at the time. A number of lead- 
ing newspapers criticised the Governor severely. 

In patience and hope we waited two years for the next 
Governor, and in 1899, Assembly Bill, No. 229, of simi- 
lar purport, was drawn up and presented at my request by 
Assemblyman J. A. Bliss, of Oakland. This bill passed 
both branches of the Legislature again almost unanimously, 
but the acrimonious fight which was in progress for the 
selection of United States Senator was an unlooked-for 
hindrance. Assemblyman Bliss, unhappily, was in opposi- 
tion to Governor Gage's candidate, and so failed to get his 
bill signed by the Executive. The Governor, who vetoed 
the bill, explained it in this way : (< I do not think the 
adoption of a State flower a proper subject for legislation." 
When it was learned that the Governor had vetoed the bill 
for political and personal reasons there was great indigna- 
tion shown by the people of the State. I quote one of the 
many newspaper items to show that the matter was thor- 
oughly understood : — 
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Sacramento, March 2, 189 1. — The Assembly passed the 
poppy bill over the Governor's veto this morning by a vote of 55 
to 11. Bliss did it, but he may be sorry before the session ends, 
if he is interested in any other bills, for Gage is not the man to 
forget those who try to pass bills over his veto. 

The bill was passed in the Assembly over the veto, but 
when it reached the Senate its advocates did not have 
sufficient courage to brave the Governor's wrath, when 
many of their bills would soon be awaiting his signature 
and pleasure. So the bill actually died among its friends, 
great numbers of people all over the State expressing the 
greatest disappointment. 

The bill will be introduced again at the next session of 
the Legislature, and, if necessary, again and again, until a 
Governor is found who is broad enough to bury his petty 
animosities in the interest of the people whose servant he is, 
and who has good sense enough to encourage innocent sen- 
timent and patriotism. 

Mrs. J. G. Lemmon. 
Oakland, October zo, 1 901. 
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interesting items of gossip and 

■ry might have been preserved had 

ornia possessed a Pepys among 

Argonauts, but unhappily the 

;r chronicles are not overrich in 

iote. The Golden Poppy must 

appealed strongly to the fancy of 

the more imaginative of the gold-seekers, so typical must 

it have seemed of the metal which they so ardently sought. 

But the sentiment and apt story, in which we would now 

delight, are but memory tracings. The few rare fancies 

found are treasured like the faded petals of a flower in a 

remem brance-book. 

Mr. Theodore Staley, of Fullerton, Los Angeles County, 
who crossed the plains in 1856, and settled a few miles 
northwest of Santa Rosa, contributes a very amusing inci- 
dent: — 

About 1 86o, an old German army officer, Captain 
O'Breen, came out and settled a few miles distant from 
Santa Rosa, at what is now known as the " Captain Peter- 
son place." When Captain O'Breen arrived the country- 
was bare and brown, and, being a great lover of flowers, 
he greatly deplored this fact, and continually regaled his 
neighbors with visions of a "glorious flower," which made 
glad the gardens of the Fatherland. The Captain was not 
long in sending for some of the precious seeds, and they 
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were duly planted. As spring approached the little plants 
were each day carefully tended and made excellent growth. 
One morning, after a warm shower, the Captain 
looked out over the vast open country to find it all aglow 
with Golden Poppies ; he could not believe his eyes, and 
made a trip to the open for nearer inspection ; he was then 
seen to go to his garden and examine the little plants 
which had grown from the precious seed. "The same! 
the same!" he was heard to exclaim. "It is the glorious 
flower ! " But, regarding the discovery, for some time 
the Captain preserved a discreet silence. The neighbors 
enjoyed the joke hugely, and it was a long time before he 
heard the last of his carefully tended poppy plants. 

Mrs. Lucy Underwood McCann, of Santa Cruz, many 
years ago used to tell, on public occasions, a very funny 
little story about some pioneer gold-hunters. It is given 
in her own language : — 

Among a lot of early-day Argonauts, who started for 
California in a sailing vessel "around the Horn," in 1848, 
was my husband, Judge Ferdinand J. McCann. The 
vessel was nine months on the voyage, stopping only at 
Valparaiso, where they learned for the first time of the dis- 
covery of gold in California. After their arrival in San 
Francisco, a party of the ship's passengers started out for a 
walk over the sandhills that surrounded the then small 
village of San Francisco, nestled down close to the waters 
of the bay. Reaching the top of a hill that looked down 
into the Mission Valley beyond it, they saw with amaze- 
ment a great patch of glittering yellow glistening in the 
sun below them. For a moment they stood in amaze- 
ment; then, with a wild shout of "Gold! gold! gold!" 
they broke into a mad rush toward the spot, fighting and 
scrambling for the foremost place as they ran wildly down 
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the hill, and at last they tumbled heels over head into a 
great bed of yellow poppies. The resulting amusement in 
the community when the story became circulated can well 
be understood. 

Professor J. G. Lemmon, who has done so much to 
develop botanical interest in the Pacific Coast flora, thus tells 
his amusing experience with a "bonnie Scotch flower ": — 

During the early seventies I was engaged in selling 
subscription books in the northern counties of California 
while exploring the flora of the region, and incidentally 
making the acquaintance of flower-lovers, — among them 
Mrs. Mary E. Pulsifer-Ames, then beginning her brilliant 
botanical career, while a resident of Indian Valley, Plumas 
County. 

I made monthly visits during the summer, and one 
day, at Taylorsville, met two ladies named Hamblin, whose 
dialect indicated Scotch origin, and who told of a matchless 
flower imported some years before from Scotland, and 
growing finely in their dooryard up in the mountains 
northward. They would not describe it, but made me 
promise to visit them on my next trip, when they thought 
the plant would be in bloom. 

Pursuing my journey, I arrived soon at the Residence 
of Mrs. Ames, and, of course, told her at once of the 
Hamblin interview. " That must be a strange and 
beautiful flower," she said. "I saw one of the Hamblin 
girls a short time ago and found that she knew much about 
plants. Next month," she continued, "when you come this 
way, on the fifth, Mr. Ames and I will take you up to 
their place. It 's only twelve miles over a delightful moun- 
tain road." 

So it was arranged that she would acquaint them of 
our coming. When the day came, we set out, finding it 
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indeed a most interesting road, along which were many 
strange plants, including the wonderful Chrysamphora 
Californica, the vegetable fly-trap, of which so much has 
been written since by Darwin and others. Arriving at the 
Hamblin ranch, a child threw open the gate and we found 
the residence overflowing with the people of the vicinity. 

The Hamblin family, parents and daughters, met us 
with " You 're just in time ; the bonnie flower is in full 
bloom, but ye canna see it until after lunch," leading the 
way to the decorated arbor and well-spread table. The 
collation finished, a procession was formed, the younger 
people leading off, followed by adults, the Hamblins next, 
carefully preventing us from seeing the flower until we were 
in proper position to be astonished. 

Arriving at the spot, a circle was formed around the 
plant and the Hamblin sisters turned abruptly about, with 
radiant, triumphant faces, and, quickly drawing aside their 
skirts, cried, "How's that for Scotland?" There in all its 
glory was a fine plant of Eschscholtzia Ca/ifornica> of the 
large crocea variety, two feet high, and with flowers four or 
five inches across! 

Mrs. Ames stood transfixed, quickly turning a woeful, 
pleading face toward mine. With a similar distressed coun- 
tenance I gazed for an instant at her, while the blood 
bounded to my brain and my breath came heavily. What 
to do ! If I should tell them bluntly that the great cen- 
tral valley of California abounded with these flowers, it 
would break their hearts ; moreover, it would cast a damper 
on the elaborate reception they were tendering the visiting 
botanists. 

Raising my hat, I exclaimed: "Magnificent! What 
large golden cups ! What lovely pea-green and finely- 
divided foliage ! Please save me some seed." 
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LITERATURE 

ROM earliest pioneer days the Cali- 
fornia Poppy has been conspicuous in 
the State's descriptive literature. But 
long before that fateful flake of gold 
in Sutter's rmllrace sent its gleam 
around the world, indefatigable botan- 
:al explorers had reveled in the glow- 
ing beauty of California's unturned sod, and sent forth a 
cry of delight that stirred the pulses of the nature-loving 
world. What pen can picture the splendid exultation that 
must have swept the hearts of these men, versed in nature 
and reverent of mind, who first, with bands of elk and deer, 
trod these limitless fields of living, burnished gold! 

A student in search of early references to Pacific Coast 
wild flowers will have to begin late in the eighteenth 
century with the first exploring expeditions which visited 
the Pacific Coast. Most investigators, however, will not 
go farther back than 1825-1833, when David Douglas, 
exploring for the Royal Horticultural Society of England, 
sent the first seeds of the California Poppy to England. 
Some of his reports and colored plates are published in the 
proceedings of that society, and his charming letters will 
be found in the second volume of Hooker's "Companion 
to the Botanical Magazine." 

After Douglas came Coulter, Hartweg, Nuttall, and 
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others; then the botanists attendant upon the Govern- 
ment expeditions, whose work is found in such Government 
reports as the "Pacific Railway and Boundary Survey"; 
then came that royal army of botanists — Gray, Thurber, 
Newberry, Torrey, and Engelmann. 

Coming down to more recent times, there have been 
written more than one hundred poems, and as many poetic 
references, devoted to our loved flower, and a number of 
meritorious songs and legends, all of which have appeared 
subsequent to the early eighties. 

The Golden Poppy, like the lily and the rose, seems 
admirably adapted to fanciful moods and situations, and is 
strong in idealistic expression; so we have in striking con- 
trast Mary A. Lombard's lullaby, — 

Golden poppies, poppies sweet, good night, — 

And Waldron M. Anderson's echo of past strife, — 

There stands a fortress grim and gray, 
Where guns lie rusting in the grass; 
And poppies deck the gravel floor 
Where once an hundred heroes bled. 

Then Joaquin Miller's happy religious refrain, — 

Behold the Holy Grail is found; 
Found in each poppy's cup of gold, 
And God walks with us as of old. 

And Edwin Markham, in " The Joy of the Hills," — 

The tall oats brushed my horse's flanks, 
Wild poppies crowd on the sunny banks; 
A bee booms out of the scented grass; 
A jay laughs at me as I pass. 
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Irving S. Watson writes, — 

Let our native golden poppy 
Bear to you our Christmas cheer. 

Then there is something finely meditative in — 
A yellow sea of poppies breasts each hill. 

Charlotte Perkins Stetson, in "The Changeless Year," 
says,— 

Time noddeth 'mid poppies all golden, 
And memory sleeps. 

It was with unbounded faith that Grace Hibbard wrote, — 

And soon the golden poppies of this land 
Will flame in splendid beauty everywhere. 

A writer unknown to the author thus holds out an 
attractive invitation and welcome, — 

Our "cup of gold" held by gentlest Spring 
To drink a welcome to those wandering 
In our fair land. 

Lillian Shuey reads a moral in welcoming the Epworth 
League Convention: — 

Welcome ! speak the poppies bright, 
Lifting lamps of golden light, 
Pleading with their art divine, 
"Let your Christian light so shine." 

And Hanna Otis Brun softly sings of spring, — 

Green grasses wave by rippling rills 
And poppies paint the leas. 

The first poem upon the California Poppy of which the 
author has any record was written by Mary E. PuJsifer- 
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Ames, and was published in the Pacific Rural Press, October 

26, 1888. It contains five verses; the following is the last 

stanza : — 

They gather the sunshine their cups will hold, 
And freely they give us their gifts of gold. 
From sage-grown plains, from isles of grass, 
They look up smiling at all who pass. 

Charles H. Phelps made one of the first references to 
the California Poppy in his "Cradle Song," published in 
the Calif ornian in 1881. 

M. H. Field, in the Pacific Rural Press, November 12, 
1887, makes the following reference: — 

The gardens are blue with forget-me-nots, 
The pepper-trees scatter their berries red, 

The hills with poppies are all aflame, 

And the linnets and meadow-larks sing overhead. 

Then, in "An Easter Tale," April 9, 1887, an unknown 
writer sings, — 

Nor did she scorn the azure and the gold 

Of bluebells and wild poppies 'mong the rocks; 

But gathered all her rounded arms would hold, 
And twined them into wreaths and starry shocks. 

Yellow and rich as grain tied by the hand 

Of some young peasant girl in Switzerland. 

Quotations could be multiplied indefinitely, but it is 
simply desired to set forth the fact that the Golden Poppy 
is widely applicable to the poetic inspirations which move 
the human heart. In polite literature, magazine and news- 
paper articles, the good things that have been said about 
the State flower are hopelessly numerous. Nothing more 
than a few examples will be attempted. Thomas Starr King, 
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who was a great admirer of the wild flowers of California, 
wrote in the Boston Transcript, July, i860, — 

The wild poppy of California in May is the most 
fascinating of all the flowers. It does not have a striped 
or spotted petal, but is stained with a color which is a com- 
promise between the tea-rose and an orange, and is as deli- 
cately flushed and graduated in color as a perfect rose. I 
never tire of studying its color. 

Edward E. Hale, in the " Queen of California," speaks 
of receiving a letter from Starr King in which he wrote 
of seeing through a telescope the color of Mount Diablo, 
thirty-eight miles away, change when the Eschscholtzias 
were in bloom. 

Francis Bret Harte, in "A Blue Grass Penelope/' gives 
the following graphic portrayal : — 

One afternoon she thought the long sad waste before 
her window had caught some tint of gayer color from the 
sunset; a week later she found it a blazing landscape of 
poppies, broken here and there by blue lagoons of lupines, 
by pools of daisies, by banks of dog-roses, by broad out- 
lying shores of dandelions. 

In "Southern California/' Theodore S. Van Dyke, with 
the eye of an artist, notes: — 

Along the southern slopes of the lower hills soon 
beams the orange light of the poppy, which swiftly kindles 
the adjacent slopes, then flames along the meadow, and 
blazes upon the northern hillsides. 

Charles A. Keeler, in a digest of Southern California 

scenery, says: — 

Off there on the hillside is a patch of gold where a bed 
of California poppies has spread its radiant coverlet. . . • 
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The cars pass vast fields of poppies, stretches of sand and 
stones, of waste and chaparral. One cannot but be light- 
hearted when the birds sing all day long and the flowers 
bloom in winter as in summer. 

Jeanne C. Carr, in " Trees, Shrubs, and Wild Flowers," 

has this to say: — 

Perchance, after a walk 01 ride through miles of poppies, 
in a bath of color so vivid, and still further intensified by 
the satiny sheen of the petals, that the senses are intoxicated 
with its splendor, we touch an island of blue larkspur or 
lupine with a sense of relief and rest. 

The author, in a contribution to " The Land of Prom- 
ise," wrote: — 

Out in the rich valleys and upon the sloping hills Na- 
ture has made her great color show. Here is the home of 
the California Poppy ; the eye can drink from these myriad 
yellow cups a brilliant beauty peculiar to California. Thou- 
sands — yes, tens of thousands — of acres of golden glory 
enrobe the State in early spring, a few blossoms lingering 
like flickering candles till the season comes again. 

James S. Lippincott, in the California Horticulturist^ in 
1878, wrote: — 

A field of the cloth of gold — five hundred acres in one 
body, covered densely by the California Poppy, . 
too brilliant for mortal gaze, might have been seen near 
Los Angeles in March of the year just closed." 

In an essay before the California State Floral Society, 
Miss B. M. Pratt gave the following description: — 

The sight of a field in full bloom, with the reflection 
in their spotless beauty of our bright, cloudless sunshine 
and clear atmosphere, glowing with such intense color that 
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the field seems on fire, is as impossible to forget, and as 
much a part of the memories of the California trip to a 
visitor, as the Golden Gate, Cliff House, orange orchards, 
fields of wheat, the Big Trees, or even the Yosemite. 

Mrs. Jane Klee, that nature-lover, adds: — 

The world over, there is nothing like it among flowers* 
For those who have seen it in the fields in bloom, there is 
a recollection of dashes of flame-color in among the wheat 
and the barley-stalks ; sheets of flame in the meadows, — 
a bit flashing here, a great stretch blazing there. 

Gertrude Atherton, in "The Daughter of the Vine," thus 

describes a summer morning at Santa Barbara :- 

The air was warm ; the waves were warm ; the poppies 
were opening their deep yellow lips, breathing forth the 
languor of the land. 

A San Francisco editor enthusiastically wrote on the 

approach of spring: — 

A few weeks hence the Eschscholtzia will have invaded 
every nook and corner of the State, and every meadow and 
hillside, and every foot of land among the rural highways 
will be aflame with its warmth and attractive coloring. It 
is the one wild flower of the State which at once charms the 
visiting stranger. It is the one floral product of California 
over the glories of which poets rave in ecstatic delirium, 
and concerning which the sentimental dream. In a few 
weeks it will be in its full glory, and the town-dwellers 
seeking temporary recreation in the suburbs will return to 
their homes at eventide bearing armfuls of the golden spoil 
of hill and meadow. 

This graphic quotation, published in the St. Louis Chap- 

erone 3 1891, is credited to Mary Lynde Hoffman-Craig: — 

Last of all we come upon a mass of orange and gold. 
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It is the Eschscholtzia California. Both foliage and flower 
are indescribably pretty. In buds the Eschscholtzia loosely 
twists her petals as a maiden might twist her hair. Then 
over the twist she wears a conical cap of green. When 
coaxed assiduously by sunshine and by rain, she throws off 
this inverted calyx, this conical cap, and makes a display 
of bloom so gorgeous that both hill and vale look glad. 
Not music-suggesting halls of mirth, not fountains show- 
ering diamonds and pearls, not the gayly dressed throng 
speaking from the heart variously, have power to draw 
our attention from "Our Poppy," "Our Blossom of the 
Gold," that has matched the "glory of earth with the 
glory of heaven." 

The first extended article published in the State upon 
the Eschscholtzia was written by Ralph Rambler (a real or 
assumed name) of the San Joaquin Valley, and was pub- 
lished in the Pacific Rural Press, December 7, 1872. The 
article was evidently written by one familiar with the sub- 
ject, and was accompanied by an excellent descriptive plate, 
which subsequently appeared in the California Horticulturist. 

The Golden Era published in 1892 what was termed a 
"Poppy edition." The number contained several of the 
poems which had been written at the time and considerable 
general information. 

Mr. Harr Wagner, in his volume of "Pacific Nature 

Stories," published in 1896, gives a very entertaining 

child's story, "A Family of Poppies," which begins as 

follows : — 

At a time, I know not when, and from a place I 
know not where, a number of poppies marched out on the 
plains of the San Joaquin Valley, pulled off their conical- 
shaped caps and turned their tents of gold upside down. 
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In the early horticultural and agricultural literature of 
California, the poppy is seldom mentioned, and then only 
in a general way. It seems strange that a flower so promi- 
nent in almost every landscape at some season of the year 
should have escaped the enthusiastic laudations of the many 
able writers upon rural topics. 

It is also worthy of note that many years elapsed before 
local botanists recorded their impressions regarding the 
Eschscholtzia in permanent form. Whether this appar- 
ent neglect upon the part of local agricultural writers and 
botanists was due to lack of appreciation, distraction by an 
over-abundance of new and strange wild flowers, or rapidly 
changing events, will probably remain a matter of conjecture. 




GRAPHIC AND DECORATIVE ART 

ERHAPS no flower in the whole range 
of Western flora has been so seduc- 
tive in its charms to the artist as the 
California Poppy. At the same time 
it has proven an artistic Waterloo, 
few artists being at all satisfied with 
what they have accomplished. Setting 
aside errors due to lack of color appreciation, artistic train- 
ing, or portrayal ability, the majority of failures may be 
attributable to superficial observation or lack of sufficient 
typical material. 

The California Poppy is so familiar in a general way 
to the artist, as well as to every one else in California, that 
in common the supposition is shared that memory can be 
relied upon. This is a prolific source of error, for the 
Eschscholtzia, owing to its variability in habit and peculiar- 
ity in color-scheme of flower and foliage, is a hard subject 
to memorize in detail. Therefore, it is never safe, even for 
close observers, to trust to memory, and fresh flowers in 
sufficient quantity should always be at hand when work is to 
be undertaken. 

Artistic error in the portrayal of so common a flower 
as the Eschscholtzia is particularly to be deplored, for the 
inaccuracies are at once detected by every school-child or 
the stranger of a day. This would^ not be so true, and 
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the public so sensitively critical, were the flower less 
familiar. 

In considering the art of the California Poppy we will 
begin with the plant and its surroundings. The individual 
plant, with its attending foliage and flowers, is rarely avail- 
able for art-work, owing to the usual bunchiness and often 
prostrate habit of the foliage and flowers. Resource is 
therefore had to the arrangement of individual flowers or 
to broad field portraiture. 

The soft sage-grays, the changing shadows, the browns 
and reds of the earth, and blue or haze of the skies, usual 
to semi-arid regions, give general background effect in 
California that can rarely be attained on canvas or paper. 
For this reason M. Paul de Longpre and some other artists 
often discard the background in painting California flowers, 
trusting to the somewhat unusual but truthful portrayals 
produced without it. For general purposes, however, back- 
grounds will be used by nearly all artists in this class of 
work. 

In selecting specimens for sketching it should be remem- 
bered that there are many species and varieties, varying in 
color from pure white to deepest yellow-orange, and from 
close recumbent foliage and flowers to plants which, when 
crowded with grasses and other plants, attain a height of 
several feet. The flowers of the same species also vary 
in diameter from one to five inches, according to the condi- 
tions under which they are growing, and the color on the 
outside of the petals is always a shade lighter than that 
within. Much variation will also be found in the seed- 
pods, cups, and buds at different stages of their develop- 
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ment. Some one representative type should be chosen and 
adhered to in a single composition, unless the study is 
understood to represent a variety of Eschscholtzia forms. 

The California Poppy in foliage and flower, and, in fact, 
at every stage of development, is exquisitely beautiful. To 
no flower can the words "satiny sheen" and "shimmer- 
ing" be so truthfully applied; and this "sheen," — illusive 
lights, — while essential to successful interpretation, is just 
what artists for the most part have failed to interpret. The 
splendid double bell -shaped curve of a well - developed 
flower is not surpassed in nature, and the dainty rose- 
flushed, slightly concave disk upon which the flower rests, 
supported by its gradually expanding stem-base, adds a fin- 
ished grace and charm that few flowers possess. This dainty 
disk, or rim, whose beauty is usually overlooked by artists, 
is one of the finest and most distinct features of the plant ; 
particularly is this true immediately after the dropping of 
the petals. These expanded rims vary in size with the 
individuality of the plant, from one quarter to three quar- 
ters of an inch in breadth. They are sometimes beautifully 
fluted or frilled, changing in shades from palest green to 
dark reddish rose, but are ever beautiful, with candlelike 
embryo pod and its waving golden segments. 

The seed-pod, with its graceful curves and dark- 
green ten-lined fluted column, varies in length at maturity 
from one to four inches ; it narrows at the base and near 
the apex, where it again expands into a smooth enlarge- 
ment. The latter acts as a hinge to hold the pod together 
when at maturity it falls away from the base and bursts, 
scattering the seeds. The four stigmas — or "flags," as 
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they are often called — nearly always cling in attenuated 
form to the apex of the pod until it ripens. The expanded 
rim and cup at the base usually shrink after the pod is 
several days old, but this phenomenon does not always 
occur so soon. 

The bud is rarely drawn or colored correctly. This 
is not from any inherent difficulty, but is attributable to 
lack of observation. Artists seldom accompany the bud 
with its graceful setting of usually opposite leaves, and no 
allowance is made for the detail of its stage of develop- 
ment. The bud changes very rapidly when partly grown, 
— to-day it is dark green, and held like a tiny curved torch 
between two feathery plumes ; to-morrow it pushes out 
independently from its shelter; the next day it loses its 
smooth contour as the golden petals crowd beneath the 
inclosing cap. The cap pales to faint yellowish green, 
excepting its curved reddish tip, and lines itself with dull 
red splashes. Protection being no longer needed, it is 
loosened from its base by the growing petals, splits upon 
one side, and is pushed up, finally being thrown off, with a 
snap, by the almost fully developed petals. The petals are 
now all crinkled at the end, but in a few hours become 
smooth and glossy. 

The Eschscholtzia stem is roughly angular, and the 
foliage separates from it at a sharp angle, nearly always 
carrying at its base axillary buds and leaves. The midrib 
of the leaf is in nearly all cases gracefully and smoothly 
recurved. The leaf-segments, successively dividing in 
threes, are flat, as if pressed out, and are often notched. 
The color of the foliage varies with the individual plant 
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properly used. In gathering the blooms for this purpose, 
select carefully only those just opening and buds in all 
stages of development. Sever the stems with a sharp knife 
close to the ground, removing the foliage at the base and 
the larger and more unsightly of the seed-pods. In trans- 
porting, never carry the flowers in the hand or in open 
baskets before first carefully inclosing them in paper. . For 
really fine effects, arrange the blossoms in receptacles which 
contain an abundance of water, and which will hold the 
stems in upright position. A plain straight vase or a com- 
mon glass is excellent. 

Arrangements in slender-necked vases and large open 
bowls or baskets are a failure, except for a few hours' effect, 
and are never attempted by those who have successfully 
studied the decorative possibilities of the flower. Gathered 
as suggested, and arranged in small clusters of from one to 
three dozen flowers and buds, they will prove a household 
joy day and evening for a week or ten days ; every stem, 
leaf, and seed-pod will gracefully adjust itself, and every 
bud will in due time develop into a shimmering golden 
chalice. 

The State flower is commonly used for designing in 
pyrography, keramics, leatherwork, wood-carving, pottery, 
sculpture, needlework, interior decoration, architecture, lith- 
ography, jewelry, and souvenirs of all descriptions. Indeed, 
so general is its use in decorative art that it has become 
a distinctive feature of California development. This being 
the case, it is manifestly unnecessary to discuss its adapta- 
bility for the purpose. Suffice it to say that few flowers 
possess so strong, graceful, and harmonious an individuality 
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and such pliability in design. It is predicted that the 
Golden Poppy's usefulness in decorative art will in time be 
recognized the world around. 

There are many State and national emblems which are 
loved and revered, but it is doubtful whether a floral em- 
blem has hitherto entered so largely into the every-day life 
of any people. 



PHOTOGRAPHY 

N the making of flower-pictures there 
are several things to be considered not 
met with in other photographic work. 
When comparisons are made, in feeble 
effort to give voice to our appreciation 
of woman, accepted as God's fairest 
work, frequent recourse is had to the 
floral kingdom, and although we seldom meet with a mem- 
ber of the sex possessing "violet eyes" or "peachblow 
cheeks," there remains the fact that flowers contain all that 
there is in our conception of beauty. In portraying this 
beauty by means of the camera, the photographer, with- 
out immediate hope of reproducing color, must study the 
remaining factors in the compositions of flowers, and exert 
all his energies toward producing a truthful record in mono- 
chrome of the texture and shape of the plant life. 

Texture being largely dependent upon color, and color 
values being the bugbear of even the modern photogra- 
pher, it will readily be seen that much has to be overcome 
before the worker can present a fairly accurate photograph 
of the simplest flower. Ordinary plates and films are less 
sensitive to yellow, orange, and red than to other colors. 
This is the reason why the brilliant orange and yellows 
of the California Poppy usually show so dark in finished 
pictures as to be almost meaningless. To overcome this 
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difficulty, resort is had to orthochromatic plates and the 
color-screens, by which means the yellow rays are filtered 
and act more strongly upon the plate. 

For the guidance of those who have not tried this most 
interesting phase of photography, I would suggest the use 
of one of the slow emulsion orthochromatic plates, suitably 
backed to prevent halation from the brilliant contrasts and 
necessarily long exposure. The screen should be a shade 
of yellow. Let the illumination come from the top, and, 
whenever possible, from a single point. Some workers use 
magnesium ribbon with good effect, and by dipping it in 
strong salt solution, and allowing it to dry before burning, 
get a yellow light which makes the color-screen unnecessary. 

Use a lens of medium focus, and stop down sufficiently 
to obtain clear definition on all parts of the flower. 

The background is an important factor in the success of 
a picture, and as the individuality of the worker will suggest 
itself largely in the selection of a proper tone, I will only 
advise the reader not to use a black cloth or shade. The 
modern cover papers used by printers, such as the " Rhodo- 
dendron," "Herculean," or " Princess " series, contain dark 
browns, greens, and grays particularly suitable for back- 
grounds. Professor O. V. Lange, perhaps the best-known 
flower photographer in the country, depends largely upon 
the lights and shades cast upon the background for the 
effect of his pictures. By subduing the illumination on 
certain portions he obtains a graduated tint that gives both 
feeling and texture to the finished print. 

In arranging the flowers the individual worker will nat- 
urally be governed by his own artistic ideas. The nature 
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of the flower does not permit of profusion, and the best 
effects can be attained by introducing into the picture some 
article that will conform to the spirit of the whole. 

So far I have not mentioned the possibilities of outdoor 
pictures, the suggestions given applying to cut flowers. 
However, the technique remains the same, with the excep- 
tion of the substitution of a more rapid plate to guard 
against movement from air-currents. Pictures of poppy- 
fields had best be made with orthochromatic plates and 
without a color-screen. The flowers should be focused 
close up in the foreground. Single plants or groups can 
be shielded with a white cloth and the light subdued to 
suit the fancy of the worker. 

The introduction of a background in a picture taken in 
this manner should be carefully done, as the slightest appear- 
ance of artificial effect will prove fatal. When the camera 
is used at a height of three or four feet, and tilted forward, 
the ground will form the only background necessary, and 
as the eye sees the growing plants from this position, the 
picture will be true to nature, and therefore satisfactory. 
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ECONOMIC USES 

HE Eschscholtzia has never been used 
extensively, so far as is known, in any 
economic way. It has, however, had 
its uses. It is said to have distinct 
medicinal properties, although this is 
disputed, and it is manufactured in a 
small way into a drug which is used as 
a harmless substitute for opium compounds in children's 
diseases. Sedative properties were claimed for it by the 
early Spaniards, who probably acquired the knowledge 
from the Indians, and one of the more common remedies 
used in Spanish families for children's troubles was a de- 
coction from the leaves. 

A favorite and generally used hair-oil was also made 
by melting bear's-grease and adding quantities of poppy- 
flowers; after remaining heated for some time, the grease 
was strained, and the resulting oil when applied was said 
to induce a remarkable growth of hair and to give it an 
unequaled luster. 

A hair-oil was also made by steeping the leaves and 
flowers in hot olive-oil, and after straining adding some 
pleasant perfume. 

A brief reference is made, in an article on "Trees and 
Plants Used by California Indians," published in 1877, to 
the extensive use of the poppy-plants as a" green " in the 
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early spring. The herbage is supposed to have been boiled 
by placing it in vessels with water and adding hot stones ; 
the mass was probably washed in clear water before being 
eaten. Miss Parsons, in her book, " The Wild Flowers of 
California," states that the Indians of Placer County claim 
to have been addicted to this food. 

William Pablo, an intelligent Indian of Banning, Riv- 
erside County, narrates in a letter the following facts, most 
uniquely expressed: — 

These Tesanaht (California Poppy) is the food in early 
days. Early in the spring always grows in first rain come. 
First green leaves comes out of the ground, and when about 
three or four inch grows up from the ground then that is 
ready for food. And after, when gets bigger, they use for 
medicines, leaves and flowers. Now very few of the Indians 
they use for medicine, but not for food. 

In early days the Indians were all health people on those 
times, because they used to live on the wild seed and wild 
berries, wild meat. They use for blankets is the rabbitskin, 
and for shoes deerskins, and for hats palm-leaves, and for a 
house tule-brushes, and that which they killed is deer, lion, 
bear, rabbits, rats, mountain sheep, every animals. 

The San Luis Rey Indians, according to Mr. P. S. 
Sparkman, of Valley Center, San Diego County, freely 
used the leaves of the poppy for greens, and they often 
placed the leaves in their mouth and chewed them with 
the several kinds of chewing-gum which they made. 
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OR a long period the date of the Esch- 
scholtzia's introduction to cultivation 
seemed to be uncertain, but it can now 
be stated with a degree of defimteness 
that only six years after its advent into 
the botanical world, through Nee's 
publication in 1820, botanical col- 
lector Douglas gathered a quantity of the seeds of E. Cali- 
fornica and sent them to the London Horticultural Society, 
and from that source, in 1826, it obtained its general dis- 
tribution ; even the Atlantic States received the first supply 
from England. E. erocea and E. compacta were introduced 
to cultivation in 1833. 

The California Poppy quickly took the fancy of the 
German people, and ever since has been highly prized by 
them as one of their choicest garden annuals. The French 
and English have also paid much attention to its cultivation 
and improvement, and it is considered of standard value 
by them for its beautiful rose-tipped, tufted foliage, its bril- 
liant color, and its profusion of bloom. 

Every year the Eschscholtzia is gaining in popularity 
in the United States as a garden flower for showy borders 
and ribbon-lines, and in a few years it will be universally 
cultivated. 



CULTURAL 

Most of the species of Eschscholtzia are impatient of 
fixed type, and vary most unaccountably in detail of form 
and color under cultivation. This tendency has caused 
the botanists much trouble, but has proven a welcome fea- 
ture to skilled horticulturists, who have found the plant so 
pliable that it is being molded by selection into a great 
variety of beautiful colors and forms. In this connection 
a letter from Mr. Luther Burbank, the noted horticulturist, 
will be of peculiar interest : — 

Santa Rosa, Cal., September 22, 1901. 

For some years there has been an Eschscholtzia known 
with a tinge of purple on the outside of the petals. But 
not a trace of purple has ever been seen on the inside of the 
petals. By very careful breeding for the past four years I 
have succeeded in producing a pure crimson Eschscholtzia 
with no trace of white, yellow, or orange in it. Those who 
have seen it pronounce it not only very beautiful but a 
wonderful production. They are as easily grown as the 
common wild variety, and are more constant and abundant 
bloomers. 

After producing this I have succeeded in partially fixing 
another new variety with a very beautiful combination of 
crimson and gold. This, I think, is the finest Eschscholt- 
zia ever seen. It will be finished in about two years. 

By my experiments I have found that the Eschscholt- 
zia can be made to produce a flower as large as a saucer if 
thought desirable, and of many curious forms, — cup-shaped, 
petals reflexed, crinkled petals, long narrow petals, etc., — 
and by selection can also be made to produce flowers very 
much more abundantly than in its natural state. 

Yours respectfully, 



\J^£xJ*ulA-Sx&^^^ 
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CULTURAL 

The catalogues of California seedsmen enumerate some 
five or six varieties. The following about embrace the list : 
Eschscholtzia Calif ornica — shades of yellow ; Rosea carminea 
— bright rose-colored flowers ; Crocea — yellow flowers ; 
Mairitima — dwarf variety, deep golden yellow, found on 
Guadalupe Island; Crocea y flora plena — double yellow; 
Mandarin — inner side of petals a rich orange, the outside 
a brilliant scarlet. 

A well-appointed Eastern seed catalogue will furnish 
a list about as follows: Eschscholtzia Calif ornica — yellow 
California Poppy; E. Douglasii — novelty, early flowering; 
E. Cal.y Golden West — mammoth flowering; Satin Blush 
— white, tinted pink; Bush Eschscholtzia — yellow, bushy 
plant ; E. Cal. y Mandarin — scarlet, inside orange; Cross of 
Malta — yellow, with orange cross in center; Erecta compacta. 
Mandarin; Erecta compact a; Rose Queen; Crocea y flora 
plena — double orange ; Alba, flora plena — double white. 

The German seedsmen, however, who, strange to say, 
supply the world with most of the Eschscholtzia seed used 
(due largely to the cheap class of labor available in gather- 
ing flower-seeds), advertise a long and interesting list of the 
improved varieties, which for the most part are entirely 
unknown to the land which gave them birth. 

One of the largest seed-growing establishments offers 
the following sorts for 1 902, all of which are distinct, each 
having its individual cultural merits: Eschscholtzia Calif ornica 
aurantiaca; E. c<espitosa — new, very dwarf, small flowering 
species, five to six inches in height, golden yellow, early flow- 
ering, used for edging or ribbon borders ; E. Cal.y alba and 
alba plena; Canaliculata; Rosea — new; Erecta compact a — 
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rose carmine, new ; Golden West — large flowerifig; Man- 
darin; Ochroleuca; Rosea; Rosea grandiflora (carminea) ; 
Rosea — double; Rosea cardinal ; Crocea; Crocea flora plena ; 
Striata ; Dentata alba ; Aurea and Sulphur ea ; E. Douglasii 
— new, early flowering, clear golden yellow, dark center; 
E. Cat., maritima — light yellow, distinct deep orange 
spots; E. tenuifolia. 

CULTIVATION 

The California Poppy is one of the easiest and most 
satisfactory of flowers to grow ; it is not particular about soil 
so long as it is warm, friable, and well drained, and the sub- 
soil is well broken, so that the tap-root, which is the chief 
"root system," can find its way down. The seeds should, 
in California, be sown where the plants are to stand (and 
very lightly covered) ; any time in the summer or fall will 
do. Some of the varieties readily adapt themselves to an- 
nual or perennial habits, according to the natural conditions 
of the locality in which they are grown. They always seed 
themselves abundantly, so that a bed of Eschscholtzias, 
once started, though the plants should perish every winter, 
is sure to be renewed by volunteer seedlings. 

If the ground is rich in humus the flowers will be larger 
and more brilliant. The season of bloom can be materially 
prolonged, in fact the plants can be coaxed into blossom the 
year round by a little judicious surface cultivation, abundant 
watering, and a systematic nipping-ofF of the old seed-pods 
and stems. If the plants are allowed to renew themselves 
from self-sown seed for two or three years, they often break 
into many shades of color and curious forms. 
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In the colder sections of the country the Eschscholtzia 
should be treated as an annual, and the seed sown lightly, 
in well-prepared ground, quite early in the spring, as soon 
as there is a little warmth in the soil, and invariably where 
the plants are to stand. It is better to sow an abundance of 
seed and thin out the plants rather than attempt to trans- 
plant them ; this usually results in failure. 

The difficulty of removing plants of this genus is due 
to the peculiar root system which nature has provided for 
their protection and perpetuation under the most trying arid 
and semi-arid conditions. This antipathy to transplanting 
applies as well to the allied members of the family, — the 
Matilija poppy, the tree poppy, the Mexican poppy, etc. 
The seeds of all three of the latter magnificent plants should, 
under ordinary conditions, be sown in pots or boxes, and the 
seedlings transferred, without disturbing the roots, to their 
permanent place of growth. The seeds of the two latter 
species can be, under favorable conditions, sown in the open 
ground in most sections of California, as are the seeds of the 
California Poppy, and they will do very well. 

The Matilija poppy, however, is extremely difficult to 
propagate, usually refusing to grow from any form of stem 
or root-cutting, and the seeds, given the most careful atten- 
tion in pots or boxes, require from four to six months to 
germinate. All seeds of this type should be sown as soon 
after they have matured as possible. Nearly all of the 
Eschscholtzias and allied genera will stand a considerable 
degree of frost when established. The removal of the seed- 
pods from all of this class of plants, as soon as the petals 
have dropped, is a matter of prime importance, as it is their 
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natural tendency, when the seeds have ripened, quickly to 
mature the branches and the stems which have borne them ; 
when the pods are systematically removed, the plants, instead 
of following their arid-region habits, make new branches 
and continue to flower freely. 



Wooden Placqui 



"YE WHO LOVE GOLD" 

, ye who love gold, go forth to the 
fields and find it. There may ye 
behold the meadows bossed with the 
living gold and the hills carpeted there- 
with. It is gold beyond all price. To 
look upon it enriches. It cannot cor- 
rupt, and he who hoards it is no miser 
with his store. El Dorado is found, and its treasure is 
for all. Men of toil and women of care, the hills and the 
fields are thy comforters; go to them and find the Golden 
Poppy. The blue sky is over it; the birds sing round 
it; cherish it; cherish and love all the sweet things that 
nature has provided for ye, and behold, ye shall be eter- 
nally blessed. 



CAPE LAS FLORF.S 

r\PE LAS FLO RES constitutes one 
of the most charming as well as most 
completely lost landmarks of southern 
California! 

The Spanish dominions in Alta Cal- 
ifornia were fortunate in many ways, 
and not least in the fact that the new 
/terra incognita opening out before its pioneers on the Pacific 
shores obtained its nomenclature from men who had been 
subject to intellectual and moral discipline and had looked 
out upon the new land with reverence for its future possi- 
bilities in adding new glory to church and crown, instead 
of the sordid object of mere individual aggrandizement. 

In this, as in many other ways, it behooves us modern 
iconoclasts, with a "Devil's Slide" for an unaccustomed 
geological form of a mountain slip, and a "Grayback" for 
the crest of a noble mountain summit, to take a lesson from 
the real pioneers of these valleys and shore-lines. Let us be 
duly grateful for such names as the inspired" Valley of the 
Angels," Santa Barbara, and the many other musical appella- 
tions we have received from the Spanish path-finders. Their 
appropriateness is just beginning to receive its full acknow- 
ledgment, and much of the truest poetry of our State will 
be found in due time to be woven around these very ideal 
but noble baptismal names of our State divisions. 



CAPE LAS FLORES 

Among the many lost treasures of this great State of 
ours there are some things besides "lost mines/' There 
is the lost beauty of the landscapes while still untouched by 
our utilitarian civilization. Fremont in his early reports 
enthuses over them unconsciously. Moran, Bierstadt, Keith, 
Hill, and John Muir all reveled in them. This beauty, the 
untouched one, covered all the southern California valleys 
as with a gorgeous mantle, and even up to thirty years ago 
the royal yellow of the poppy was the main color-play in a 
robe of unsurpassed splendor which draped the landscape 
for months at a time in our wonderful Southland. 

One has to subject one's self to a severe mental check- 
rein nowadays in acknowledging enthusiasm for a " day that 
is dead," for fear of encountering a cynical sneer and an 
uplifted eye-glass. Enthusiastic ! — the idea ! " A recent 
arrival from the backwoods." Certainly. And yet how 
gloriously happy we were as, with unchecked bridle and 
unused spurs, our gentle horse carried us for the first time 
to the crest of the north and east foothill belt of the "Valley 
of the Angels," — that one day in early April, "years and 
years ago." The world was yet young, and we were look- 
ing down upon it from the top of Cape Las Flores. Very 
fully indeed did we realize Emerson's words, "Give me 
a horse and a day and we will put the pomp of emperors 
to blush." No imperial throne in Persia was ever more 
perfectly carpeted than were the feet of our sure-footed 
stepper. A waving, billowy field of yellow splendor to 
the right and to the left, as far as the eye could reach to 
the westward, till the gold was merged in an emerald sea. 
Overhead a sky such as Keats the poet and Turner the 
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painter together could only have done justice to. Truly, 
this was the "crown of the valley. ,, 

Its primitive beauty has gone never to return, and in 
its place we have what the editor of the Land of Sunshine 
felicitously terms "the most thoroughly Bostonized valley 
of the West." Very well, indeed ! Would, however, that 
a Ralph Waldo Emerson, a Hawthorne, a Longfellow, a 
Whittier, or a Lowell had preceded the present occupants ! 
Or may we pray for a speedy crop of Pasadena-bred de- 
scendants of the sages named ? These would rediscover 
"The Path of the Padres," and with sincere humility and 
reverence find in their modest annals the story of the gra- 
ciously beautiful landmark that crowns the noblest amphi- 
theater in California, the Los Angeles Valley. The gods 
intended it for a natural Olympian temple; its living golden 
diadems were its vestal fires. 

Before the orchard era of the current day, which only 
dates back a little more than twenty-five years, and in great 
part only fifteen years, and when Los Angeles knew only 
the comfortable but homely adobe architecture, Cape Las 
Flores dominated the valley landscape in the glorious sea- 
son of so-called winter — a winter in which the nightingales, 
the humming-birds, and ten thousand square miles of flow- 
ers were having their honeymoon. Even the sailors along 
the lower Santa Barbara Channel knew of and recognized 
these floral slopes as landmarks when the yellow queen was 
enthroned in all her splendor. There she sat, inclosed in 
the royal folds of the towering blue, and the snow-white 
Sierra mountain king immediately behind. 

The crescent-formed foothill belt retains its topograph- 
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ical contour intact under various local names, but its noble 
curves have been tamed and subdued, and the luscious 
golden orange now challenges the chief attention of the 
traveler. What is left of the realms of our original queen 
of the hills seems but a tattered garment of a dethroned 
beauty. It is well, we suppose; but some day, when the 
bells of San Gabriel Mission gently toll the message of 
peace o'er a landscape which even now, in its cultivated 
aspect, is one of unsurpassed loveliness, may we be per- 
mitted to pray for the appearance on the scene of a poet- 
painter who in the echoes of yonder bells will re-create on 
a grand canvas the grace of a day that seems dead, yet is 
inherently immortal, the beauty of a southern California 
landscape when the poppy was the only queen. 
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NATIVE DAUGHTERS 

ERHAPS no one can tell with histori- 
cal accuracy how the Golden Poppy be- 
came the favorite floral emblem of the 
loyal sons and daughters of the Golden 
West, sharing with the bear the promi- 
nent place in all decorations symbolic 
of California. But this, however, is cer- 
tain, — without waiting for legislative action to choose a State 
flower, — the California Poppy seems to have been accepted 
by all Californians as the characteristic flower of the Golden 
State. 

The Native Daughters have testified their admiration 
of the poppy and its appropriateness as an emblem char- 
acteristic of our Golden State by placing it upon the great 
seal of the order, in twining it with the official badge, and 
in giving in its name an entire charge of the Vice-President 
in the impressive initiative ceremony of our beautiful ritual. 
Still further, we have given the name of the California 
Poppy in its variation to our subordinate parlors. We have 
"Amapola Parlor," "Copa de Oro Parlor," and "Esch- 
scholtzia Parlor," thus perpetuating our love for the gor- 
geous blossom. 

When the men of '49 reached the Pacific Coast the 
wild-flower fields of California ran riot before their admiring 
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eyes, and their letters home teemed with references to the 
wonderful abundance and endless variety of the blossoms. 
To these men of the Eastern cities, many of whom had 
never before left their brick pavements and stone houses, 
there was a never-ending delight in the miles and miles 
of wild flowers that stretched from the Sierra to the sea. 
Well indeed might John Muir say that " when California 
was wild, it was one sweet free garden throughout its entire 
length." 

But the march of civilization has rolled back the varie- 
gated tapestry of nature. The planting of towns and cities, 
the ever-extending area of cultivation of the soil, and the 
devastation of the continually recurring forest fires have 
caused the once all but limitless garden of wild flowers to 
shrink until there are but patches here and there, so con- 
stantly decreasing in size as to threaten the extinction of 
the native flora. The day does not seem so far distant when 
blooming plants which were once the prodigal wealth of a 
virgin soil will be cultivated in our gardens as rare speci- 
mens of vanished wild flowers. 

As the more delicate blossoms have been driven from 
the field, the gorgeous poppy, sturdy and aggressive, has 
gained in prominence, flaming into burnished gold in all 
quarters of the State. 

Although there are names for the poppy in the lan- 
guage of the early owners of California, yet it was not the 
Spaniards, but the Americans, who first made much of the 
blossom, and saw in its depths the appropriate thought for 
a characteristic flower. 
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For we have a land all sunny with gold, 

A land by the sunset sea, 
Gold in the earth for our hands to hold, 

Gold in blossom and tree. 

And what more appropriate for the emblem of California's 
wealth — of her golden fruit, the golden sunshine, the gold 
of her mines — than the Golden Poppy! The cup is the 
symbol of plenty ; and surely we Californians may say with 
the Psalmist, "My cup runneth over, for good measure 
hath the Lord given unto us," in this favored land. 

It is said that one of the old Spanish explorers (by some 
the legend embraces the name of Father Junipero Serra) 
exclaimed as he saw the Golden Poppy in its midday splen- 
dor, "At last I have found the Holy Grail !" and raising 
aloft the perfect cup he reverently touched his lips to the 
rim of the " calce de oro " — chalice of gold. 

Time has shrouded the name of the reverent Spaniard 
in uncertainty — the name he gave the flower has ail but 
passed from memory. Rather by far had we called our Cal- 
ifornia Poppy by that name, or by the one often heard, and 
borne by a parlor of the Native Daughters of the Golden 
West, " Copa de Oro," than by the mouthful of barbarous 
consonants under which the flower has been more or less 
extinguished for many years. 

For some years prior to the World's Fair, by pen and 
voice, I had been urging the adoption of a Spanish name 
for our flower. The ladies of San Jose, inspired by the 
Mercury, made some attempt to bring about the result, but 
not with any signal success. It may be stated with some 
degree of positiveness that at the World's Fair the poppy 
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first attained national recognition as the emblem of Califor- 
nia. In our State building at Chicago, the " poppy room " 
was a feature of the exhibit. The Native Daughters, re- 
sponding to the invitation to contribute decorations for the 
room, sent beautiful pieces of embroidery, and oil and 
water-color paintings. The white and gold banner of our 
own parlor (Alta, No. 3) was a field of silken poppies, above 
which, in letters of gold, embroidered by loving hands, sis- 
ters of Alta, were these lines of mine: — 

Her poppies fling a cloth of gold 

O'er California's hills; 
Fit emblem of the wealth untold 
That hill and vale and plain unfold— 

Her fame the whole world fills. 
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RANCHO DE SAN PASCUAL 

:IE world-renowned poppy-fields upon 
whose site the now famous Pasadena is 
built lay, in Spanish-California times, 
uplifted in Los Angeles County, upon 
a mesa known to all travelers by land 
for its bands, or manadas, of horses 
branded with the interlinked " T & S " 
of the ominous Spanish word temblores. 

This mesa is one hundred miles from San Diego on the 
south, and five hundred from San Francisco on the north, 
where similar fields of poppies culminate, not in a mesa, but 
in the heights of Monte Diablo, whose change of color, due 
to them, is recorded for us by Thomas Starr King in a let- 
ter to Edward Everett Hale. 

Known as "Las Flores" (The Flowers), with the pecul- 
iar distinction the definite article always confers in nomen- 
clature, these poppy-fields must have formed always the 
most conspicuous feature of the military road, or camino real, 
which crossed them as it left the Mission of the San Gabriel 
Arcangel, on the east, for the next mission, or station, of San 
Fernando Rey de Espafia, upon the west, — the former rec- 
ognized as queen of the entire cordon, and the latter a piece 
of veritable Algiers set down in North America. 

The now fast-vanishing but still incredible varas of 
orange light bore two other names besides the geographical 
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one of " Las Flores." Spanish mariners upon the great 
South Sea knew them for the blazing landmark set down as 
"LaTierra del Fuego" (The Land of Fire), while devout 
San Gabriel, San Fernando, and Los Angeles were familiar 
with them as the " Altar - Cloth of San Pascual " {La Sab- 
louera de San Pascual), — San Pascual, like Santa Ana of 
the Yorbas, being a rancho which owed allegiance to San 
Gabriel. 

Often in the rainy season this uplifted " Land of Fire" 
thirty miles away was visible from the ocean, like a beacon- 
light guiding the Spanish sailing-craft steering northward 
into the offing of San Pedro or on its way to the coast mis- 
sions' of San Buenaventura, Santa Barbara, Monterey, and 
San Francisco, or leaving San Pedro for San Juan Capis- 
trano, San Diego, and San Bias. 

With a mariner's glass to-day the tracing from the Pacific 
upon Las Flores mesa of the remains of this " Altar-Cloth," 
or " Land of Fire," is still one of the events possible to 
ocean travel, while conversely, from the extreme height of 
Las Flores, through a field-glass on certain days, the Queen 
of the Pacific may be recognized as she comes to her moor- 
ings in San Pedro from San Diego on the south. 

Thus as a landmark the Rancho de San Pascual, now 
known as Pasadena, comes into the history of California. 
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IN A FAR-OFF LAND 

4RING had at last come after the long 
irthern winter. The snow had crept 
\:o the mountain peaks, the fjords lay 
tranquil among the thousand islands, 
Mind the cuckoo laughed in the rowans. 
^feJHWVy^ffllBWitf I always longed for springtime, for 
M " , fc« l fl^fcM^iJs£^ uminer — f° r blooming moorlands and 
fragrant heath. But that year of long ago, while I yet was 
a child, I had treasured all through the long, long winter 
a little package of seeds. A far-traveled sailor, who had 
rounded the Horn from the western El Dorado, had brought 
it to my father, who again had trusted it to my safe-keeping. 
I was told what a rare flower these seeds would produce 
— great and golden, like the country they came from. 

I sowed them carefully in a box filled with soft loam 
from under the northland ferns. I fancied that it would be 
to the liking of this rare, rich flower. 

How carefully I tended the little plants, when they ap- 
peared! I prayed for more sunshine and less drizzle. 1 
moved and turned the box with the sun, that not one of the 
pale beams of the northern spring should be wasted. 

And when the days grew longer, when the birches scin- 
tillated with new leaves on the mountain-sides, when the 
Atlantic breathed heavily from its great deep chest on the 
shores of Norseland, a procession of little tots headed by 
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myself and the box, all under father's guiding protection, 
moved down the wide garden-walk to a selected place in a 
sheltered corner. It was a loamy piece of ground close 
under mossy cliffs, where the new plants from this far-off 
sunland of such adventurous renown were to be planted. 

Carefully, carefully the little gray-green beings were re- 
moved from the box, with generous soil about their tender 
rootlets. Carefully, carefully they were planted. I remem- 
ber that I asked the other children to step aside, so as not 
to throw shadows upon them, that my plants lose not one 
sunbeam. Then perhaps the great happiness would come 
to us, as summer ripened, that at least one of these great 
golden posies should unfurl and tell us its fairy tale. 

Then bloomed the Linmea borealis, the flower of all 
northern flowers, ringing its delicate bells in the wilderness 
of the heath. The migratory singers were teaching their 
young to fly. Summer had warmed to its fullest capacity, 
and the berries were reddening. 

A learned man of the Latin School, slender and book- 
ish, with large glasses on his nose, came to look at my rare 
plants, which were now thriving beyond my best hopes. We 
found them that Sunday morning holding with the many 
fingers of their delicate leaves the dewy diamonds of the 
night. But of buds there were none among them. And 
the learned man from the Latin School shook his head, — 
he knew of the plant, he had highly valued specimens in 
his herbarium ; but the Eschscholtzia would never bloom 
in Norway, he said. That put a damper on my hopes. 

I went into the country for a few weeks, and on my 
return hastened to my plants. The day was cloudy ; but 
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among the gray-green leaves curved very gracefully a long 
slender stem, tipped with a narrow, tapering bud of the 
richest gold. I returned to it many times that day, keeping 
my secret till the next forenoon, when the glittering sun- 
shine had opened the golden cup which reflected its darts 
of light from the rare luster of the silken petals. I knelt 
down by this glorious revelation of the far Western land, 
breathing its faint peculiar fragrance. I touched very gently 
the indescribably soft cloth it had woven on Norse soil. 
Looking into its heart, I saw still more beauty under its 
dusty anthers. How delicate was this flower, — how anxious 
it looked beneath these towering dark cliffs, — what a fairy 
palace within its golden walls ! My childish mind spread 
its wings, and I flew to the land which harbored such treas- 
ures, wondering what more of the kind it possessed, never 
thinking that one day I should behold a whole field of 
such golden flowers, stretching far and away from the coast 
mountains of the Pacific toward the ruddy foothills of the 

* 

Californian Cordilleras — the grandest and fairest of all the 
wild gardens in the wide, wide world. 

But down in the porter's lodge by the entrance to the 
old Norse garden, in a darkened room, close with the heavy 
breath of sickness, little Ellen, one of the playmates who 
had been with me when I planted the rare flowers, lay in 
bed, very ill. I had heard the servants whisper that she was 
not expected to live. 

Again I stood by the Golden Poppy. It looked up to 
me anxiously yet trustfully — the cliffs seemed so dark and 
towering about it. I hesitated. Should I abuse its confi- 
dence ? Carefully two fingers closed about its delicate stem. 
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"This is the first Eschschokzia which ever grew and 
bloomed on these shores," I told myself. Would it also 
ripen its seeds, also reveal that mystery to me? 

But little Ellen had a long, long travel before her. If 
she held in her hand this flower, would it not with its 
glorious golden petals light the way for her through the 
great land of darkness? It seemed to me it must; so I 
plucked it.- 

I held it nodding over her white, sunken face. Her eyes 
lingered with it, then slowly closed. Perhaps its golden 
petals had pictured on her soul the shores of the far-away 
sun land. 

I put the flower between her tired fingers, which she 
weakly closed about it, — my first, and the most glorious 
of all the Golden Poppies. 



^r&tr?*as sfy&t+titj. 



I fancy if the flower i I hve 

Go with me down to death' i dart portal, 
They '11 bloom again upon the other side. 
And be immortal. 

GKACX HlUAItD. 



AMAPOLA DANCE: CHURCH CEREMONIAL 

WO legends of Los Angeles County 
have been set down together as arising 
out of Las Flores mesa, one of these 
being pagan and the other Christian, 
and one connected with the Rancho 
San Pascual, the other with the Mis- 
sion of San Gabriel. 
The "gentiles" (a word pronounced in three syllables 
instead of two, and used in the Franciscan records in quaint 
opposition to the word " neophytes ") were a race which is 
known to us still after one hundred and thirty years, both 
by recital and folk-song, as well as by written testimony. 
In written history precedence will always belong to Hugo 
Reid, who married Victoria, the most famous of the Indian 
capitanas of the San Gabriel Valley- — -a wife who brought to 
him Pasadena as a dowry, who recounted to him the folk- 
lore of her ancestors, and who sang to him the Gabrielefio 
folk-songs, which survived longest about the old mission 
church. 

Unrecorded and unsung by Victoria, so far as any printed 
record is preserved in her husband's papers, it is yet cur- 
rently said in Los Angeles County that there was known 
from the Altadena mesa to the base of Raymond Hill dur- 
ing the blooming of the amapolas, a dance of the Indian 
women during which they wore on their heads coronas, or 
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wreaths, of the flowers, and about their necks boas of the 
same blossoms, reaching to the ground. 

The wearing of these boas was a matter doubtless of 
great technical skill, since it must be remembered that the 
dancers wearing them belonged to what Mr. Mason would 
have us call the "Basket Indians," — women whose art 
instinct is recognized over all the world to-day. 

Traditions are rife that the religion of these women 
was a species of sun-worship, and the amapola dance, if 
it existed, was executed by these sun-worshipers, and in 
connection with the trail up Mount Wilson. It must have 
taken place at high noon in February, a ceremonial en- 
tirely worthy of the extraordinary sun in the California 
heavens. 

The dress of the dancers, it is said, consisted often of a 
woven skirt of shredded willow-bark reaching to the knees, 
a cloak, also woven by their own hands, reaching to the 
waist, and a woven basket-cap, set firmly upon the head. 
To these articles were sometimes added sandals of curiously 
woven yucca fiber, such sandals as would connect these 
far-distant Los Angeles footprints with the nine which are 
forever famous upon the seal of Mexico. 

So much for the amapola dance, which Trinidad Espi- 
nosa, of the Mission San Fernando, may have joined in, 
hand in hand with her cousin, Luisa Serrano, of San Gabriel 
Arcangel, when both were young and the poppy-fields un- 
crossed except by the camino real. 

To Trinidad — now safe by Luisa's side in the San Ga- 
briel graveyard — we are indebted for the Christian tradition 
set down for association with the pagan one. 
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AMAPOLA DANCE: CHURCH CEREMONIAL 

We were sitting — Dona Mariana, Trinidad, and I — in 
the new high-ceiled porch of Dofta Mariana's home in Los 
Angeles, when I said to my hostess and interpreter : " Ask 
her about the poppies, sefiora. I have a record of the 
mesa dance in the sunlight, but nothing about the church. 
Were they used in the mission ceremonial in any way ? " 

Mariana translated, and there was a pause while Trini- 
dad sat looking far away to the south, at least as far as San 
Bias or Culiacan, in old Mexico. Then, without changing 
gaze, she said, "There is something to tell, but she will 
laugh." 

" Creo que no" said the sefiora ; " but we shall see. We 
listen, Trinidad." 

" Once in the year there were twelve old men of the San 
Gabriel Indians who sat upon benches while the padre knelt 
and washed their feet. Will she believe that? " 

"Why not?" I replied, through the musical Spanish of 
my interpreter, changing bewilderingly first into the dialect 
of San Fernando and then that of San Gabriel, and coming 
to rest upon the pure Indian which Trinidad and Rogerio 
loved so well, — " why not ? What you describe is a church 
ceremonial everywhere. The Indians represented the disci- 
ples ; the padre represented humility personified. Is there 
nothing stranger than that to write down ? " 

" Bueno ! " said Trinidad. " Well, then, upon their heads 
these old men wore wreaths of poppies, and they sat in front 
of the altar and the angel in the iglesia. They were very, 
very old. The young men brought them into the church. 
It was when Padre Jose Maria preached in Indian, and the 
paternoster was said in Indian too." 
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And now Trinidad Espinosa looked up as she talked to 
us at length about the Padre Jose Maria de Zalvidea, whose 
fame in San Gabriel is forever commensurate with that of 
Father Antonio Peyri at San Luis Rey. 
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POETRY 

poetic halo which has ever wreathed the name 
California is lustered by the golden glory of her 
poppy-fields. In days that were, lithe Indian maid 
and stalwart brave spoke with delight and awe 
of the deity who reigned over the glowing poppy- 
fields (the Great Spirit's flower), and dark-eyed Spaniards 
interwove the "Calce de oro" in themes of love and fes- 
tivity. 

Then came the American adventurer, hungry for gold 
and largely devoid of nature sentiment. He looked upon 
the matchless scenery of California and its detail of more 
subtle charms with little sense of higher appreciation ; his 
faculties and ingenuities were stretched to the utmost ten- 
sion acquiring bare subsistence. The blossoming valleys 
and flower-girt hillsides were to him but untrod highways 
to the bowlder-strewn gulches beyond. 

In those days the poet's songs were hushed by sordid 
grind or they degenerated into doggerel — sad refrains of 
hardships or longings for far-away friends. But the poet's 
soul, of clearer texture, rose superior to the calamity of 
gold greed, and warming under the gradual return of 
social balance, one by one voices were lifted ; at first in 
feeble strains of prosaic subjects, patriotism, or themes to 
which their lives were mated in other days. 
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For twenty years the singers, waxing stronger, thus felt 
of the heart of the people, but the withering hardships 
of life were many, the softer lines just appearing in society. 
The flight of song was not yet unfettered from realism, 
not yet free to dip and soar in the blue ether of fancy and 
reflect the glowing light of the ideal. 

In the writings of the eighty-odd poets who had prior 
to 1866 contributed to the State's meager literature there 
are but few references to the beauty and majesty of Cali- 
fornia scenery. But the dawn came, and from that on a 
score of pens were busy clothing nature in "purple lights." 
It was like the falling of rain, softly, upon thirsty Soil. 
The people sought to learn from the poets " heart pictures," 
and with knowledge came contentment and State pride. 

The day of Flora's triumph had, however, not yet 
come ; for of the many hundreds of poems published 
scarcely one more than casually mentioned the wild flowers, 
and the Golden Poppy was unnoticed and its praise unsung. 

At the end of another fifteen years we find the harps of 
the bards tuned to finer, softer strains. Since then the 
strings have never stilled, never ceased to vibrate in praise 
of the fair vagrant blossom which rests so like a golden 
glow o'er a golden land. 
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WILD POPPIES 

Beautiful, golden wild poppies, 
That nod in the soft, balmy air, 

Well were you chosen the emblem 
Of the land of all lands most fair. 

Who planted you, golden poppies ? 

Were you here when the world was new ? 
Were you painted by the morning ? 

Do you mirror the sunset's hue ? 

Do you grow from seeds of bright gold 
That are hidden away from sight ? 

Are you stars come down from the sky 
That shine in the radiant light ? 

Are you golden cups o'erflowing 

With jewels of raindrops and dew ? 

Why are you so constant-hearted 
To the State that has chosen you ? 

With gold you carpet the meadows, 

Like the gold-paved u Land of the Blest," 

Wild poppies — the flower emblem 
Of the State of the Golden West. 



A 



Wild Poppies," 1893. 
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O the rose-garden, the garden 

Of roses, of roses alone! 
Fair is it, rare is it, yet in my garden 

A daintier blossom has blown, 
A flower of the South and the sun, 

Sown upon limitless plains, 
Fed by the death of the summer grasses 

Watered by winter rains. 

When the wild spring streams are running, 

She raises her head and cries, 
u Blow off my emerald cap, good wind, 

And the yellow hair out of my eyes ! " 
And a fair, fine lady she stands, 

And nods to the dancing sea; 
Oh, the rose you have trained is a lovely slave, 

But the wild gold poppy is free ! 

Mrs. M. C. F. Hall-Wood. 

Santa Barbara, 1893. 
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TO THE ESCHSCHOLTZIA 

Bright golden emblem of our Golden State, 

Flashing athwart our hills thy tongues of flame, 
No flower more beauteous Flora can create, 

And none more worthy of thy lasting fame. 
Thy fragile leaflets, nodding to the breeze, 

Drink in the sunshine of each daylight hour, 
Treasure it up, and then with affluent ease 

Return it to us in a rich, resplendent flower. 

Thy slender helmet pointing to the skies, 

Bathed in the dews of " incense-breathing morn," 
Leaps from its seat, then with a glad surprise 

Thy petals open and a flower is born. 
The meadow-lark trills forth his matin lay, 

The wild bee drones its drowsy cradle hum, 
Glad nature welcomes in the perfect day, 

Rejoicing that the beauteous Queen of Flowers 
has come. 




To the Lady Managers, 

California World's Fair Commission, 1892. 
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CO PA DE ORO 

Thy satin vesture richer is than looms 

Of Orient weave for raiment of her kings j 
Not dyes of olden Tyre, not precious things 

Regathered from the long- forgotten tombs 

Of buried empires, not the Iris plumes 

That wave upon the tropic's myriad wings, 
Not all proud Sheeba's queenly offerings, 

Could match the golden marvel of thy blooms. 

For thou art nurtured from the treasure veins 
Of this fair land ; thy golden rootlets sup 

Her sands of gold — of gold thy petals spun. 

Her golden glory thou; on hills and plains 
Lifting, exultant, every kingly cup 

Brimmed with the golden vintage of the sun. 



How Elves Come 
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TO THE CUP OF GOLD 

CONTRIBUTED 

With an orange wisp from the rainbow, 
Thou hast painted that cup of thine, 

Till it glows like a golden goblet 
Influshed with the sunlight wine. 

In the bowl of thy dainty corolla 
Is the drop of a purple stain, 

For the elves forgot in their revel 
The last bright drop to drain. 

As the dust of pearls and of amber 
Does thy scintillant pollen shine; 

Such powder Queen Mab might covet 
To burnish her locks divine. 

At night 'round thy pillared stamens, 
When thy petals thou dost infold, 

Does that royal fairy lie sleeping 
In thy tent of the cloth of gold ? 

Stanford University, October 28, 1901. 
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GOD'S GOLD 



CCS 



Thi* Gclden Poppy is God's gold; 
The gold that lifts, nor w eights us down, 
The gold that knows no miser's hold, 
The gold that banks not in the town, 
But careless, laughing, freely spills 
Its hoard far up the happy hills — 
Far up, far down, at every turn — 
What beggar hath not gold to burn ? 




The He- ghts. September jc i/c:. 



My De-ab Smith : "A 2ti> thing dashed off before breakfast," dies before 
dinner . or ought to— bat as I said. I am as tmsy as half a dozen "vaDer dogs " 
under a wagon that ts painted red. Love to yon, etc., 

JOAQVTN MlIXEK. 



CALIFORNIA POPPY 

CONTRIFLTED 

Like the sunshine through deep shadows, 
Glinting o'er our valley's breast, 

Spangling slopes and grassy meadows, 
Gleams Eschscholtzia's golden crest. 

Calcedora ! chalice golden, 

Filled with nectar from above, 

Sweet and pure as Plenty's blessings 
Falling on the hearts we love. 
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La amapola! our own love-plant, 

In our fair State's colors drest ! 
Girt with glaucous, lacy leaflets, 

Gorgeous Daughter of the West ! 

Copa de oro de California! 

Dreamy tones from days of old, 
When soft-voiced Castilian love-knights 

Culled thee, called thee " Cup of gold ! " 

And the star-eyed senoritas 

Loved thy wealth of orange glow, 

Twined thee in their raven tresses, 
Chanting love-songs sweet and low. 

For their olive Moorish beauty 

Brightened was by wondrous wand 

Of thy magic art and influence, 
Brilliant fairy of our land ! 

California's flower-flag, chosen 

From Queen Flora's endless train, 

Charming " State-flower," our new " Glory," 
Live triumphantly and reign ! 



-£^^ *6C ^6j&*j 



Saint Vincent, 1901. 
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OPENING OF THE CALIFORNIA POPPY 



To west and below where the snow summit looms, 

Stood an army of pike-pointed lances of green, 

So slenderly fashioned they scarce could be seen; 

How could they — such lilliput lances of green? 

The plains and the foothills were spotted all over 

With pieds of blue cammas and " purple-top" plumes 

And blushes of bloom of the clover, 

And smells sweet as bee-bread; 

But the meadow-lark laughed in his ripple of tune, 

For the meadow-lark guessed what would happen at noon. 

There were stamens of gold and petals of flame 

Rolled up in each 'cute little conical cap, 

That slowly slipped up, and slipped up till it came 

Off chuck at the top with a snap; 

And the petals unrolled — flame, orange, and gold, 

And airily, fairily swung on the stem, 

Till the land was afire with the color of them. 



A- 
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POETRY 
GOLDEN POPPIES 

CONTRIBUTED 

Glorious little seeds of sunshine ! 

Broadcast sown by "Old King Sol," 
Bursting into bud and blossom 

On hill and dell and wayside wall, 

Like stray sunbeams, light the valleys, 
Deck with smiles Dame Nature's face, 

As she folds her golden treasures, 
In her tender, warm embrace. 

Fresh from bath of dewdrops beaming, 
Graceful sways each sunny gem, 

Radiant petals brightly gleaming, 
Dell and hillside diadem. 

Now they don their pretty nightcaps. 

Folding up each dainty leaf, 
Just before the hour of sunset, 

In a shining, golden sheaf. 

Pretty little sleepy poppy ! 

Dreams of sunny lands are thine, 
Garlands of thy radiant blossoms 

'Round our Golden Gate shall twine. 

We will cull thee for an emblem 
Of our State — so fair and free. 

From thy golden cup of beauty 

Health we'll drink — to her and thee. 



^y££^^y y^L 



Los Angeles, September, 1901. 
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ESCHSCHOLTZIA 

O flower of flame, with strangest name, 

Yet most familiar face, 
How glad and gay thy little ray 

Illumes each dusty place ! 

Thy bud well wrapped and closely capped 
A lamp extinguished seems; 

And yet its fire does not expire^ 
But clear and clearer gleams, 

Until at length, so grows its strength, 
Its breaks the prisoning band, 

And now as bright as sunset light 
The shining folds expand. 

The city child from town let wild 
Among the country's charms 

At first can see no flower but thee 
And runs to fill his arms. 

He soon has more of golden store 

Than Croesus had of old; 
And, happier than the Lydian, 

None envies him his gold. 

Thus all the day thy flowers are gay 
Till darkness comes, and then 

Amid the gloom each folded bloom 
Longs for its cap again. 
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Once more it wakes, as morning breaks, 

The gayest flower of all, 
And spreads in pride its petals wide — 

A pride that brings its fall; 

For from it blown, the leaves are strewn 

Upon the summer air, 
And on the stem, bereft of them, 

The wasted wick stands bare. 

Again, how strange, another change ! 

The wick begins to grow; 
And soon the rods, with pointed pods, 

Like fairy lances show. 

And in each spear lie, tier on tier, 

The goodly store of seeds, 
Next year to rise for all that prize 

Bright faces, though a weed's. 

Charles S. Greene. 

Calif ornian," November, 1881. 



THE CHANGELESS YEAR 

Still the land is with blossoms infolding, 
Still the sky burneth blue in its deeps, 
Time noddeth 'mid poppies all golden, 
And memory sleeps. 

Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 
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CLOTH OF GOLD 
Across the mesa's somber brown 

Dame Nature spread a cloth of gold. 
The sun- god from his throne looked down 

And wooed the plain with kisses bold. 
Ten thousand poppies waved their crowns, 

Coquetting with the ardent sun, 
Ten thousand vivid flames of fire — 

The cloth of gold Dame Nature spun. 
And joyous little children play, 

And birds and bees and butterflies. 
Where flaunting golden poppies sway 

Beneath the sunny summer skies; 
The children's laughter fills the hours, 

So gorgeously they, one by one, 
Bedeck themselves with radiant flowers — 

The cloth of gold Dame Nature spun. 
The sun hath vanished in the west, 

Behind the foothills changing green, 
And sleepy birdlings in their nest 

Dream of the mesa's golden sheen. 
Now from the mountain's echoing height 

The Night- Wind hath her chant begun, 
The moonbeams kiss with tender light 

The cloth of gold Dame Nature spun. 
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ESCHSCHOLTZIA 

Unfold your gold, unfold, unfold, 
O poppy buds, so tightly rolled. 

Doff your green cap, your dancing-cap, 
And toss it on the earth's green lap. 

Shake all your silken tresses free 
And call the butterfly and bee. 

On green hillside your gold display, 
Fresh-coined from Nature's mint each day. 

Hebe ne'er bore a lovelier cup 
Than you on slender stem hold up, 

Graven and chased by Hand Divine, 
All shining amber, satin fine. 

A drink from you shall never cloy, 
Sardonyx chalice filled with joy, 

From filtered sunshine and from dew, 
And the bright air that birds flit through. 

All redolent with flower-scents fine, 
Nature's elixir — summer's shine. 

Come then, bright visions, come and stay 
We love you so — Eschscholtzia. 

M. B. Culver. 

Publication unknown. 
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CALIFORNIA POPPIES 

CONTRIBUTED 

Oh, the poppies in their golden beauty vying 
With the sunshine on the hills and valleys lying, 

Nodding gayly to the breeze 

Wafted from the summer seas, 
Breezes filled with sounds of springtime softly sighing ! 

Winds that tell 
Where poppies dwell, 

On the mesa where the sun 

Paints them brightly, one by one, 

Winds that whisper, light and low, 

Where the sweet wild poppies grow, 

Wrapping in a golden glow 

Rugged feet of noble mountain 

That encircles like a fountain 

Smiling valleys down below. 

Oh, the yellow poppies, with their petals shining, 
Mists of early morning on their satin lining. 

Mountain streamlet finds the way 

Toward these blossoms, golden, gay; 
Belted bee and butterfly on their nectar dining! 
Larks that sing, 
Upon the wing, 

With their yellow breasts athrill 

With a beauty softer still. 

Moon and stars and night-winds cold 

Mingle magic with the mold, 

Like those fairy tales of old. 
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Southern winds and warm rains falling 
With sun-fairy's ardent calling, 
Weave these poppy-fields of gold. 

When the radiant beauty of the sunset dying 
Gilds the purple hilltops in the soft air lying, 
Then the poppies fold in sleep, 
Perfumed zephyrs round them creep, 
Hum of bug and beetle on the warm air crying. 
Night birds call 
And wild birds small 
Round the sleeping blossoms drift, 
Till the long night shadows lift; 
'Neath the morning's rosy light 
Fades the coverlet of night, 
And the merry sun-rays beaming 
Wake the poppies from their dreaming, 
Nodding in fresh beauty, golden bright. 

A SUMMER IDYL 

When bright sunbeams glance and play, 
The golden poppies nod and sway 
Their silken petals by the way; 

Closing nightly, 

Petals tightly, 
Sweet sleeping till the dawning day. 

Helen M. Carpenter. 

"The Overland," 1894. 
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CALIFORNIA 

The flowers that bloom so fairly set 

In the emerald of thy sod 
Cast odors sweet to thy smiling skies, 

As censors swung to God. 

They broider thy robes with rose-tints deep, 

With blue like a maiden's eye, 
Or the crimson crest of some beauteous bird 

Has lent its tropic dye, 

And waving bright 'neath the Spring's soft smile, 
The Eschscholtzia blooms unfold, 

Tinged by the veins that have yielded free 
To the world their wealth of gold. 

They wave on the hills, and the breezes flaunt 

Thy mantle of yellow light; 
They bloom in the vales like a wealth of cups, 

Gold-wrought to the eager sight. 

An emblem they or a mystic sign 
Of thy heart's store, hid with care, 

The glowing tint of a treasure hoard 
They lift to the balmy air. 

Clara Iza Price. 



° California," i£-. 
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CALIFORNICUS 1 

CONTRIBUTED 

It seems but yesterday since first 

Upon our raptured vision burst, 

From mountain slope and valley's breast, 

Yon glorious blazon of our West, 

League after league of glittering gold, 

A dazzling oriflamme unrolled, 

A mystery of the sea and sky, 

In beryl leaf and blazing eye, 

A marvel fresh from God's own hand, 

The mystic gnomon of our land, 

Revealing by its aureate glow 

The hidden wealth that lies below. 

O glorious blossom, still to us 

Our childhood's Californicus ! 

We know thee by no other name, 

We linked thee with our young State's fame, 

The land of sunshine and of gold, 

And plenty in those days of old. 

We held thee as her very own, 

Our California's crown and zone, 

As half a hundred years ago 

We hailed her in her morning glow, 

And now across her fifty years 

Of beauty, blessings, smiles, and tears, 

1 A popular name of the Eschscholtada in the early '50s. 
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We joy to meet thee day by day, 
Unchanged, undimmed, beside our way, 
O brilliant blossom, still to us 
Our childhood's Californicus ! 

Our Californicus! No flower 
Of stream-blest gorge or woodland bower 
Could be what thou hast been and art, 
O warm pulse of the sunset's heart ! 
Though radiant all the seasons' train, 
The serried flowers of hill and plain ; 
The lupine with his knightly plumes, 
The love-groves of the sylvan glooms, 
The gilia's drifts of evening snows, 
The castilleia's fiery glows, 
The calandrinia's 1 crimson dyes, 
The sport of April's fitful skies, — 
No blossom seemed like thee to us, 
Our childhood's Californicus! 

Let science name thee what it will, 
We yield its lore our homage, still 
To us a patriot thrill thou art, 
A pensive memory of the heart ; 
Because a namesake of our land, 
Type of the open heart and hand 
And genial warmth of days of yore ; 
Because of dear ones gone before, 
Because, O blazon of our West, 
A tender Mother loved thee best, 

Crimson lakes of calandrinia, appearing and disappearing 
with every change of sunshine and shadow, covered acres of the 
Valley's breast. 
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Her life a lamp of stainless rays, — 
memoried urn of bygone days. 
Love's cenotaph be still to us, 
Our childhood's Cab'fornicus ! 

Be still to us, by dusty ways, 

An angel-song of peace and praise, 

Be still upon the sacred sod, 

A messenger of hope from God. 

Be still a chalice lifted up, 

The Holy Grail's anointed cup 

That blesses, strengthens, purines, 

And woos our spirit to the skies 

Be, as to selfless Sena's 1 gaze, 

An augury of Faith's golden days 

When every human heart shall be, 

O radiant bloom ! God's shrine, like thee 

A gleam of Heaven on earth to us, 

Our childhood's Califomicus! 



It is Mid that Padre Sena, beholding for the first tune the 
rn-chaliccd Eschscholtzis, exclaimed " O happy omen ! " 
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GOLDEN PIONEER FLOWER 

Gay satin blooms of lustrous sheen 
Garland the hills and meadows green, 
And dainty bits of color fling, 
As in the breeze they nod and swing 
Above the greensward to and fro, 
While fleeting shadows come and go. 

Wild birds and bees and butterflies 
Sing o'er them low, sweet lullabies, 
Sipping the raindrops and the dew 
From out their cups of golden hue 
Lifted upon the mountain-side, 
And o'er the green fields stretching wide. 

The floral emblem of the State 
That borders on the Golden Gate, 
Unfolding in the gleaming rays 
Of sunshine, crowning all the days 
Of summer's mellow atmosphere — 
A bright-hued golden pioneer. 
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California Souvenir, 

Chicago World's Fair, 1893. 
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GOLDEN POPPIES 

CONTRIBUTED 

Ah, golden poppies on the hillside growing, 
Where the breeze's breath like a tide is flowing, 
In ripples o'er the grasses, 
Which curtsy as it passes — 
You lift your heads a-smiling, 
The sun's full light beguiling, 
To shine out from your faces 
And light the hillside places 
With a glory like a crown. 

Ah, golden poppies swaying, 
As if your bells were playing 
Some sweet, melodious chime 
To fairies' song and rhyme. 
Like a sunset cloud you 're lying 
'Neath where summer birds are flying — 
Hold your hearts their happy song, 
Does it glad you when are long 
All the golden summer days? 

All your golden bells ring lightly 
While the spider spinneth brightly 
Rope of silver as he passes 
Cheerfully amid the grasses; 
Soon or late some smiling fairy 
To your bells this rope will carry, 
Then your bright bells' silver chimes, 
Mingled with the passing winds, 
Shall be rung by fairy hands. 
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Then the world will pause and listen, 
While the fields with dewdrops glisten; 
Swing, ring, and the world will say, 
O the notes that we hear to-day ! — 
What is it, Sweet, this music low 
That breathes thro' the winds and sunlight so? 
But only between us, you and I, 
Shall the beautiful, gladsome secret lie, 
And be sure we never will tell. 

Eliza A. Otis. 

Los Angeles, June, 1901. 



THE POPPY 

Lo! the poppies' rich golden crown, 
From regal heights shot shimmering down, 
Wild one, voiced by all together, 
Native queen o' th' spangled heather, 
Sure nowhere else beyond our seas 
Were known to flourish gems like these: 
Rich as color of golden ore, 
Pale or deep as its varied store, 
As if its tender rootlets drew 
From hidden mines its gorgeous hue, 
To bring the treasure trove to view, 
Native queen of the Golden Shore, 
Gold was the gown, the crown she wore. 

A. Williams. 

"Fernwood Leaves," 1894. 
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THE GOLDEN POPPY 



COPA DE ORO 

A PLEA FOR THE SPANISH NAME 



O •VTUKTED 



Long ere the strong-limbed miners tore 
From out thy heart, fair land of gold ! 

Uncounted wealth of shining ore 
Deep buried in thy mountains' hold, 

Up from the quartz-vein'd rocks below 
(O strange, yet fitting birth-place ! ) came 

To greet the sunlight's kindred glow 

A wondrous flower, with leaves of flame. 

They who first hailed its gleam among 
The paler blooms of mead and wold 

Called it, in soft Castilian tongue, 
"Copa de oro — cup of gold." 

We own the name most sweet and true 
Who see, when vernal skies are bland, 

Its golden chalice, gemmed with dew, 
Unclose at Morning's blithe command. 

In later years a pilgrim came 

From far beyond the tossing sea, 

Who bade with harsher alien name 
Our chosen blossom sullied be. 

But let us from its leaves efface 

That stain unsightly, and once more 

Bring back its ancient title's grace 
To deck it, as in days of yore. 
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POETRY 

It is thy emblem, true and bright, 
O radiant Empire of the Weat. 

It wears thy robe of flame-hued light, 
Thy sunbeam-halos wreathe its crest. 

In fancies of poetic dreams 

'T was fashioned from thy shining ore, 
And rose to shed its golden gleams 

O'er all thy bloom-enameled shore. 

So, wondrous flower, with leaves of flame! 

In future, as in times of old, 
Still wear thy sweet Castilian name 

Of "Copa de oro — cup of gold." 



fbcuiA^t %- , SftidUrHnfr 



Read before the Century Club, 

San Francisco, February 26, 1896. 



THE GOLDEN ONE 

Writ on her fields in tongues of poppy flame 
Her name — The Golden One — appears, 
Or 't was 
In buttercup and mariposa traced, 

Or whispered where the mustard groves 
% Stretch on o'er laughing roods. 

Alice Edwards Pratt. 

" Sleeping Princess of California." 
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GOLDEN POPPIES 

There is a land where God hath wrought 
A master-work in nobler themes : 

None fairer hath the poet sought 
To picture in his wildest dreams. 

The hills are bold, 

The skies are fair, 
And hearts of gold 
Await me there, 
Where perfume-laden zephyrs blow, 
And where the peerless poppies grow. 
Poppies ! poppies ! poppies ! 

Beyond the mountains and the plains — 
Beyond the path of hurricanes — 

Along the western sea, 
*T is there, beside her foaming tides, 
The soul of memory abides 

With those so dear to me. 

Resplendent glories there unfold; 
The sun sets in a sea of gold, 
Where balmy, balmy breezes blow — 
Where golden, golden poppies grow. 

When skies are clear, 
When birds appear, 
When songs of spring 
Through valleys ring, 
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When verdure tints the waiting hills, 
And diamonds light the bounding rills, 
Then poppies! poppies! poppies! 

O Queen Eschscholtzia ! pure gold 
Thine ev'ry leaf the rains unfold! 
Forever bless the land where dwell 
The loyal hearts I love so well; 
Where balmy, balmy breezes blow 
And where the golden poppies grow. 

"San Francisco Chronicle," October 22, 1899. 



COPA DE ORO 

COPA DE ORO Cup of gold ! 

Cap of the fairies thy blooms infold; 
Wand of the May-wind sets them free; 
Smile of the summer, a song to thee! 

Copa de oro — cup of gold! 

Empress of pastures manifold, 

In the wonderland by the sunset sea; 

From the heart of thy heart, a draught to thee ! 

Copa de oro — cup of gold! 
Type of the treasured wealth untold, 
Of the rich desire and the deep unrest • 
Of the glorious, garlanded Golden West ! 

John E. Richards. 

Publisher unknown. 
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THE GOLDEN POPPY 

POPPIES OF WICKENBURG 

Where Coronado's men of old 
Sought the Pecos* fabled gold 
Vainly, many weary days, 
Now the land is all ablaze. 

Where the desert breezes stir, 
Earth, the old sun-worshiper, 
Lifts her shining chalices 
Up to tempt the priestly bees.' 

Every golden cup is filled 
With a nectar sun-distilled; 
And the perfume, Nature's prayer, 
Sweetens all the summer air. 

Poppies, poppies, who would stay 
O'er the mountains far away, 
Seeking still Quivira's gold 
When your wealth is ours to hold? 

Sharlot M. Hall. 

" Land of Sunshine," September, 1897, 



Like the daisy of old Chaucer, 
Or like Wordsworth's daffodils, 

Seem the cheerful golden poppies 
That blossom on our hills. 




<£ <*fekr. 



Berkeley, October, 19m. 
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SHASTA AND THE POPPY 

Have you not seen a littie child 
Smile sweetly in the face of age ; 

Whose hopeful trust in all mankind 
Found naught forbidding in the sage? 

So Shasta stands in purple state, 
Snow-crowned and wisely old; 
While straight in Shasta's awful face 
Smiles up this flower of gold, 

Cora E. Ch, 
ii." is«. 



A CALIFORNIA TOKEN 

Let our native golden poppy 

Bear to you our Christmas cheer, 

From our flower-land to your frost-land 
Waft best greetings of the year. 

Irving S. Watson. 
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ESCHSCHOLTZIA 

Lo! it is the fairies' gold, 

Strewn with a lavish hand 
Over the sun-kissed wold 

Of our wild and wondrous land. 

It blooms on the Summer's breast, 
It laughs in the lap of Spring, 

It flames upon Autumn's crest, 
And when Winter's tempests ring 

It rears its chalice of light, 

Bright as a sunbeam's ray, 
A token 'mid ruin and blight 

Of life and hope alway. 

High on the rocky ledge 

It gleams thro' the sunlit air, 
It leans over the coast cliff's edge, 

Clothes the wastes once brown and bare. 

It pierces the sun-scorched earth, 

Defying the drouth and heat; 
It springs 'mid the scenes of mirth, 

And the bourn where our dear ones meet, 

in death's silent awe and dread, 

And there, tenderly over all 
The graves of forgotten dead, 

It spreadeth a golden pall. 
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For its blossoms of light unfold 

Where the churchyard mold is pressed 

In billowy fold on fold 

O'er each loved and pulseless breast. 

Mossy Wooded," ^**<^<* ^ . ^5^ **<* 

Gilroy, September, 1895. // " 



CUPS OF GOLD 

CONTRIBUTED 

Fair blossoms with thy lustrous cups of gold, 
The emblem of our own dear native State, 

The breeze is laden with your sweet perfume, 
The hills are glowing with their sunny freight. 

Lift up your chalice, lovely flowers, 

Unfurl your golden banners o'er the earth; 

And on Columbia's crown we '11 garland thee, 
A tribute from the land that gave us birth. 

When our forefathers watched the morning sun 
Rise o'er the snow-capped mountains of the west, 

These petaled children of the wilderness 

Spread their bright beauty o'er the valley's breast; 

And when the glorious sisterhood of States 

Chose each an emblem from her native bower, 

Fair California, from her happy realm, 

Plucked for her queenly brow this sweet wild flower. 



OHoaaJ. 



Goshen, Cal., October, 1901. 
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A DREAM OF POPPIES 

Brown hills long parched, long lifting to the blue 

Of summer's brilliant sky but russet hue 

Of sere grass shivering in the trade-wind's sweep, 
Soon, with light footfalls, from their tranced sleep 

The first rains bid your poppies rise anew ; 

And trills the lark exultant summons, too. 

How swift at Fancy's beck those gay crowds leap 
To glowing life! The eager green leaves creep 

For welcome first; then hooded buds, pale gold, 

Each tender shower and sun-kiss help unfold 
Till smiling hosts crowd all the fields, and till 
A yellow sea of poppies breasts each hill 

And breaks in joyous floods as children hold 
Glad hands the lavish cups as gladly fill. 

Ella M. Sexton. 
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THE GOLDEN POPPY 

What time the upland, all aglow 
With every meadow flower we know, 
Invites us to the jeweled hoard 
Long in its arid bosom stored; 

What time the vine's frail tendrils cling 
To the bright mantle of the spring, 
And emerald ferns in canons deep 
Unwrap their dewy folds from sleep; 

'Tis then she comes — the dearest flower 
Of all that billowy, fragrant bower — 
Uplifting from the arid mold 
Her dainty cup of fluted gold. 

Copa de oro! Let who may 
Rifle her gold, I cannot ! Nay, 
She seems to me a sacred thing — 
The perfect child and crown of spring. 

Mary E. Mannix. 



" Land of Sunshine," April, 1896. 
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POPPIES BY THE SEA 

Beside the sea, above, below 

The wrinkled sun-burnt crags that bar 
The ocean's onset like a foe, 

And wild as wind and waters are, 
The careless yellow poppies grow. 

As tremulous as stars that grow 

In fairer fields of light afar. 
ClifT-born, but beautiful, they blow 
Beside the sea. 

O'er many a rain-worn rent and scar, 
Their rootlets tenderly they throw. 

Nor storm nor solitude may mar, 
Nor mists that wander to and fro, 

The freedom that the poppies know 
Beside the sea. 

Lippincott's Magazine'" September, 1892. 
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WHEN POPPIES BLOOM 

'T is the time of the poppies; 

The fields are aflame; 
And looking down 

From the mountain crown 
The way whence we came, 
At the canon's mouth lie acres unrolled 
Glowing and gleaming with molten gold. 

No clouds to pale them, 

No rain to dim 
The velvety gloss 
Of each cup's emboss, 
Perfect from rim to rim; 
'T is a sun-blessed land that riots in bloom, 
Shadowless, fearless of storm or gloom. 

They tell of a tourney 
Of Pomp and Pride, 
Of the furnishings 
Of a field where kings 
Splendidly vied; 
But what could rival in days of old 
This field resplendent of Cloth of Gold. 

The far-ofF shining 

Of wealth like this, 
Was it that lured 
Men hither, assured 
Of treasure? I wis 
'T were a goodly store, could their delving yield 
A tithe of the riches of this fair field. 

Sarah J. Day. 

" From May Flowers to Mistletoe," 1901. 
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THE CUP OF GOLD 

Across the valley — land and hill 

The south wind blows, and drones the bee, 

Until his drowsy minstrelsy, 

In fragrant chalices grown still, 

Amidst a sea with orange flushed. 

Like undulating waves of gold, 

A million yellow buds unfold, 

And like the bee my song is hushed. 

A golden moon, a golden land, 

And gathered in a golden hour, 

The treasure of this matchless flower, 

Until I silent stand 

Soul satisfied, and drinking up 

The incense from each tawny cup. 

Anna Morrison Reed. 

" Latest Poems," 1896. 



FRfiMONT 

Hero, scholar, cavalier, 

Bayard of thy brave new land, 

Poppies for thy bed and bier, 

Dreamful poppies foot and hand. 

Poppies garmented in gold — 
Poppies of the land you won; 

Love and gratitude untold — 

Poppies — peace — the setting sun! 

Joaquin Miller. 

"Land of Sunshine," December, 1895. 
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THE NATIVE DAUGHTERS' PRIDE 

CONTRIBUTED 

O emblem of gold and of glory ! 

Thou pride of the setting sun's shore ! 
On thy petals are written the story 

Of days that are long gone before. 

Unsullied by pencil or stylus 

Are thy soft-tinted tablets of gold, 

Yet thy blush and thy beauty beguile us 
With thoughts of a time that is old. 

O radiant and golden-hued poppy ! 

Thou symbol and blossom of State! 
Could we without thee be quite so happy, 

Or, failing thy smile, so elate ? 

Crescent City, October 16, 1901. 



IN POPPY TIME 

The sun has Midas-touched the earth. Behold, 
The hills, but yesterday so brown and bare, 
Transformed as if by magic. Everywhere 

The land 's ashine with red, red poppy-gold. 

J. Torrey Connor. 

•• The Overland," April, 1899. 
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CALIFORNIA'S POPPY LADY 

Over the golden summer fields reigns the Poppy-Lady; 
In the warmth her wand she wields, not in coverts shady. 

When the faint perfume of flowers thrills the virgin air, 
To this golden clime of ours comes she, regal, fair. 

Comes she with her wealth of gold spilling o'er the fields, 
And when day is growing old, thro' the dust she steals. 

When the Poppy-Lady comes, down white eye-lids go, 
As her drowsy song she hums, "Sleep, dear one, — by-lo!" 

When the little ones have drained all her dream-cup golden. 
Vanished are the things that pained in the days now olden. 

But when comes again the day, with the Sun, her lover, 
Hastens she away, away, new joys to discover. 

Smiling up into his eyes, 'neath his ardent glances — 
Blushing, too, with sweet surprise, which her charm enhances. 

Diamond dewdrops sparkle, too, on her hair all golden; 
And her robe so fresh and new, all his love embolden. 

Jessie Juliet Knox. 
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THE GOLDEN EMBLEM 

Where west wind blows 
A poppy grows 
Whose leaves outshine the gold. 

It bends and sways 
In graceful ways, 
Tossed by the wind so bold. 

O'er hill and vale, 
By lonely trail, 
Its blossoms rare unfold, 

An emblem bright 
Of Western might, 
Pride of the Land of Gold. 

Emma Ella Hare. 

San Francisco Chronicle," January 3, 1897, 



ESCHSCHOLTZIA 

O western flower, so brave, so bright, so bold, 

What land can claim thee like this land of ours i 
For hast thou not drunk deep and long of gold 

From earth and sky through all thy glowing hours ? 
The gold that lies in California's soil 

Thou'st reached thy bravest rootlets down to gain, 
And won without the miner's weary toil; 

And then, with daring, surely thou again 
Hast lifted up thy petals to allure 

The golden sunlight as it streamed down, 
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Till thou hast caught and held its richness pure 

And on thy stem there lies a golden crown. 
Our seal is on thee. May it ever rest, 
Thou golden Aow'ret of the Golden West ! 



C^iLt**-«_ /ros 



"The Overland," 18S5. 



OUR POPPY 

Golden cup, unchallenged is thy beauty rare; 

The very soil which doth produce thy form 

Cannot the secret yield of thy rich coloring. 

It rests with the Hand Divine 

Which sends thee forth to bless this favored land, 

So prodigal that hand, to spread rich beauty o'er the earth, 

So kind that hand, to give to us, the favored few 

On this far shore, 

The flower whose delightful grace 

The world doth envy us. 

Mrs. W. H. WWter. 
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REVEILLE 

Long the beacon-star of empire has 

Been burning in the West 
For the crowded city's vassals and the 

Subject of Unresti 
Now 'tis standing toward the Southland, 

Where the poppies and the sun 
Hail him colleague and triumvir in 

An empire just begun. 
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SONG OF THE POPPIES GOLDEN 

O'er the foothills, through the meadows, 
Midst the canons* lights and shadows, 
Spreading with their amber glow, 
Lo, the golden poppies grow ! 
Golden poppies, deep and hollow, 
Golden poppies, rich and mellow, 
Radiant in their robes of yellow. 
Lo, the golden poppies grow ! 

Climbing up the mighty mountains, 
By the cool upsp ringing fountains, 
Where the wild brooks seaward flow, 
Lo, the golden poppies glow! 
In their cups the sun enfolding, 
Cups of gold, night's nectar holding, 
Wide at length their souls unfolding, 
Lo, the golden poppies grow. 

Golden poppies, flecks of amber, 
All the landscape scattered o'er, 
Children of the sun, remember, 
Though your souls are all so golden, 
Once there bloomed in days now olden, — 
Happy days that come no more, — 
A Golden Soul, your souls outvying, 
More of sunshine, love undying, 
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Of grace and beauty more and more ; 
But the envious heavens chilled it, 
And the cold winds came and killed it, 
Drooped the Golden Soul and died. 

Golden poppies, rich and mellow, 
Golden poppies, robed in yellow, 

Bloom your fairest, 

Bloom your rarest, 
For the Golden Soul that died. 



This beautiful song was published 
many years ago in a Souvenir of Santa 
Barbara under the given nom de plume \ 
and I have been unable to trace the 
identity of the writer. — E. E. S. 



*« Old Don Henri." 




BY CAMILLE 0' EVELYN JOHNSTON 



THE GOLDEN POPPY 



A PRETTY GOLDEN POPPY 

In Sunny California, out in the 
Golden West,— 

In that Summer-land where flowers 
reign supreme, — 

Where the birds are always sing- 
ing, and Nature is in tune, 

There dwells the little girl I love 
so well. 

I met her, you must know, where 
golden poppies grow, 

In a dell where birds sing all the 
day. 

When she promised to be mine I 
found happiness divine, 

And crowned her pretty head with 
golden poppies. 

Oh, she 's a pretty golden poppy, this girl of mine, 
Just like the cheerful little flower, she's all sunshine. 

With her sweet and winsome grace and her ever-smiling face, 
She has won my heart complete, this girl of mine. 

Months have passed since with my darling I rambled thro' the dell, 

On the sunny day she promised to be mine! 

When the time had come for parting, these words she said to me, 

"What e'er betide, I '11 ever faithful be." 

When springtime comes again, and poppies are in bloom, 

To darling Nell I will return. 

When the nuptial knot is tied and she becomes my bride, 

Again her pretty head I '11 crown with poppies. 
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THE POPPY CARNIVAL j OR, THE PURPLE 

AND THE GOLD 



CONTRIBUTED 



Peerless little golden cups, on the hillside growing, 

Take your pretty partners, lupines true, 
Beckoning are the sunbeams, gentle winds are wooing, 

Calling to the carnival of the gold and the blue. 
Peerless little poppies, come, pearly dews adorning, 

Haste your pretty petals now to unfold; 
Ere shall pass these sunny hours, glide the golden morning, 

Come ye to the carnival of the purple and the gold. 



CHORUS 



Come, then, little golden cups, in the dewy morning, 
Breezes bid you wake, your petals now to unfold, 

California chooses all for her rich adorning, 

Chooses for her coronal the purple and the gold, 

With your upturned faces so boastful in your beauty, 

Have you really robbed the golden sun ? 
Sure you fill your mission now, doing well your duty, 

Glorify the Giver, praising Him, every one. 
Yet, you naughty poppies, you have stol'n the hearts so loyal 

Of the purple lupines in your pride; 
They shall be your partners now in robings rich and royal, 

For they '11 never, never leave your bright, sunny side. 




Healdsburg, December 10, igoi. 
Music arranged by the author. 
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THE SECRET OF THE POPPIES 

CONTRIBUTED 

O the poppies of the West, 
That I held upon my breast, 
As I trod the flowery lea, 
And my lover came to me; 

Poppies, poppies, cups of gold, 
Can you half the gladness hold? 

Gorgeous poppies of the West, 
Will the secret with you rest? 
Some would have us guard it well 
What my lover came to tell. 
Poppies, poppies, ruddy fires, 
Do you know my heart's desires? 

Warm-souled poppies on my breast, 
You have done what seems the best, 
Laid your satin petals wide, 
To reveal the joy inside. 

Poppies, poppies, Love's delight, 
You have read my heart aright! 

Glowing poppies of the West, 
You have wealth of mine possessed; 
Love alone such hues could roll, 
Flushing from your sun-kissed soul. 
Shining poppies, flames of light, 
Radiant from the fog and night. 
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Flame-winged poppies of the West, 

What will be our passion's test ? 

As you bloom from spring to spring, 

So will be love's lingering. 
Poppies, stars that never set, 
Can the tender heart forget? 

Love-born poppies on my breast, 
With your beauty I am blest, 
Glow within and glow without, 
Now the secret's all about. 

Poppies, poppies, cups of gold, 
You can worlds of gladness hold. 



~J;fa« _>*««/ 



San Jose, September, 1901. 



GOLDEN POPPIES 

Bright little golden wild poppies, 

Of rich and brilliant hue, 
We have chosen you for our emblem, 

Because you are pure and true. 
Now you must welcome the Christian Endeavorers 

To your home out here in the West. 
Tell them that you '11 greet each one of them 

As a loving and honored guest. 
Tell them, do! Tell them true! 
Golden poppies, Endeavorers' emblem 
Of the land of the Golden West. 
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THE GOLDEN POPPY 

Tell them God sent you, dear poppies, 

That you might brighten our way ; 
Tell them that your home is in Heaven, 

That you only reflect its ray; 
Tell them to lovingly say the "Mizpah"; 

That you know God's watching in Heaven; 
That you "11 wait and watch to welcome 

The Endeavorers of ninety-seven. 
Tell them you 'II wait at the Golden Gate, 
Golden poppies, Endeavorers' emblem 
Of the land of the Golden West. 



So poppies, bright poppies, 

Beautiful golden wild poppies, 

Greet our fellow Endeavorers 

With a "Welcome to the Golden West." 

Welcome them, golden poppies, 

Welcome them to the West; 

And may they remember you always, 

As the flower we love the best. 

Charlotte A. Grecc. 

Dedicaled la the Young People's 
Society of Christian Endeavor's Con- 
vention, San Francisco, 1897. Set to 
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ESCHSCHOLTZIA 

When the song of the linnet is heard in the spring, 

And wild flowers spangle the green, 
Then of all the bright flowers in fair Flora's bowers, 

The great golden poppy 's the queen. 
Floral badge of our State, of our rich golden State, 

Is this orange-hued blossom so rare, 
By the brookside and glade, in sunshine and shade, 

Blooms the great yellow poppy so fair. 

True, the butterfly tulips, in colors so gay, 

In the fields of our wild flowers grow, 
With the snowdrops to bring the first notice of spring, 

But none has the poppy's bright glow. 
She's enthroned like a queen, o'er her kingdom of green, 

Floral monarch of country and town; 
In April's light sprinkle the pure raindrops twinkle 

Like pearls in her rich golden crown. 

Give the lily to France, to England the rose, 

To Athens the violet blue; 
Give to Ireland the shamrock, to Scotland the thistle, 

To Germania her cornflower true; 
Give to Prussia the linden, pomegranates to Spain, 

And to Canada the maple so gay; 
When we view them all over, from wild rose to clover, 

The Eschscholtzia, our poppy, holds sway. 

Oh, the gem of the hillside, the pride of the plain, 
In the rich satin gold of its sheen; 

For in color so rare, there is nothing to compare, 
With the great golden poppy, our queen. 

T. R. Garnier. 

Music by H. M. Bosworth. 
Published by S. H. Latzer. 
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WHERE CALIFORNIA BEES SLEEP 

When the cold white fog rolls in from the sea, 

At the close of a summer day, 
Tired-winged bees to a safe shelter fly, 

To poppies, who wrap them away 

In blankets of soft, shining, satin sheen, — 
Silken coverlets fit for kings, — 

And breezes sway in a lullaby way 
The bees with the o'ertired wings. 

But lo ! when the sun shines out once again, 
And kisses the tops of the trees, 

The poppies unfold into cups of gold, 
And away fly the honey-bees. 
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THE CHILDREN'S FLOWER 

CONTRIBUTED 

Flower o' the happy children, 
All year they find you near, 
Though the sun-kissed summer hills are brown, 
Some brightest spot your blossoms crown ; 
You smile through winter rains, and spring 
A myriad golden bells will ring, 
Flower o' the happy children, 
To call your playmates dear. 

Flower o' the happy children 
Whose dimpled fingers clasp 
A drooping bunch of poppies, won 
In a tireless quest for the fairest one, 
While a trail of scattered gold betrays 
Each merry pilgrim's wandering ways, 
Flower o' the happy children, 
Your yellow cups to grasp. 

Flower o' the happy children, 
Your cloth of gold lies gay 
Where upland field and windy hill 
Tempt little feet to follow still; 
The dusty roads are yours, and high 
On sea-girt cliffs your banners fly, 
Flower o* the happy children, 
A rover free as they. 
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CHILDREN'S VERSE 



MAMMA'S POPPIES 

A house made of little poppies, 

A beautiful blue sky, 

And the sunshine that loves 

thee and thy 
Poppies sweet on the lips of 

kisses bright i 
Love is happy love repeating: 
While poppies go to sleep at 

night, 
And open their beautiful gold 

eyes in morning light, 
And God is all. 



Dictated by Morris ^ 
When five years ol 
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A TALE OF FAIRY GOLD 

covnriKTOD 

Oh, a legend of some fairy. 

My little lad, you seek, 
And you want it light and airy, 

Keep me talking for a week ? 
With fairy gold a plenty, 

All your little hands will hold, 
Just to count by ten and twenty, 

An apronful of fairy gold. 

Well, my laddie, are you listening? 

Once on a time, long, long ago, 
When the mountain-tops were glistening 

White with icicles and snow, 
And the valleys, green and smiling, 

Lay basking below in the sun, 
The wee folk, with ways beguiling, 

Started out to have some fun. 

Oh the pine-trees, tall and stately, 

With their needles slim and green, 
And the live-oaks most sedately 

Smiled to see the fairy queen 
With her retinue to follow 

Down the steep old mountain-side, 
To a grassy, green-mossed hollow 

That a courtier had espied. 
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But one fairy, small and lazy, 

Stayed behind to wash her face, 
And the light was dim and hazy 

When she tried to find the place 
Where the fairy folk were dancing 

To cricket music, light and gay, 
And the early sunbeams glancing 

Found her lost upon the way. 

Oh, the tiny waif was weeping, 

And her tears were pearls of dew, 
And her tired feet went creeping 

Where the nemophilas blue 
Tangled lay, and Weeds and flowers 

Had so barred and blurred the way 
That she wandered there for hours, 

Weeping from the dark till day. 

Well, I know not if this fairy 

Found home; but the summer wind, 
With a winsomeness most airy, 

Followed her small steps to find 
All her tears, and fold them lightly 

With soft dust and mountain mold, 
Whispering that some day, brightly, 

They would blossom into gold. 

Sure enough, that very season, 
Some little odd plants were seen 

That grew without rhyme or reason 
From the hills to the valleys green, 

With petals so brightly yellow, 
And silvery gray-green leaf, 
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That a relative — envious fellow! — 
Really died of surprise and grief. 

And so you can see, my darling, 

That this story of fairy gold 
Was told to me by a starling, 

When the poppies were blooming bold, 
With acres of bloom, all glowing 

With a satin-like sheen of light, 
And the fairies dance homeward, showing 

How merry they made the night. 

Well, when poppy gold is showing 

On the foothills in the spring, 
If we go there when they 're growing 

We might hear the fairies sing. 
Bring one home? Oh, no, my darling, 

It would only pine and wail; 
But perhaps we 'd find the starling 

Who told me this fairy tale. 
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CHILDREN'S VERSE 



ESCHSCHOLTZIAS 

Pale, sleepy children, tucked for naps 
In little slender, pointed caps, 
Their dainty skirts of cream close-rolled 
In many a soft and lapping fold; 

Or gay coquettes, with laughing faces 
And orange gowns, in sunny places 
Flashed out and dazzling, quaint and bold — 
These are Eschscholtzias' cups of gold. 

Estelle Thomson, 

" Land of Sunshine," April, 1895. 



CALIFORNIA POPPIES 

CONTRIBUTED 

Dreaming of the hills, I ween, 

Where they blossomed, the grasses between, 

Peek-a-boo ! 
And laughingly nodded "How do you do?" 
Doffing their little caps of green 
To challenge even the brightest sunbeam, — 

My poppies, I mean. 

Oakland, September, 1901. 
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COLLOQUY 
COPA DE ORO 

CONTRIBUTED 

Copa de oro — chalice of gold — 

Who fashioned thee 

So daintily; 
Whose hand did hold 
The graver that chased thy rounded rim ? 
Old Tubal-cain 
Would strive in vain 

To equal him. 

Who burnished thy sides with bright sunshine 
'Till Ophir's gold 
Soon seemeth old 
Compared with thine ? 

• ••••• 

Wee Holy Grail of pilgrim bees, 
Within thy rim 
Behold I Him, 
The Prince of Peace. 

Moosa, San Diego, Cal., November, 1901. 



u Yellow the gold from the mountain mine, 
Golden the evening west, 
But the golden flower that far outshines 
The Spring wears on her breast." 

San Francisco, 1897. 
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THOUGHTS OF THE POPPY FIELDS 

I know how just this morning light will trace 

Each golden face; 
And how this self-same beam strike boldly up 

Each glittering cup; 
And how this breeze lift the wide quivering sea 

Up boldly, 
And then in golden waves on the broad plain 

Let fall again! 
The mountains will be palest amethyst 

Through purple mist, 
The valley will be blossoming white and pink 

More than I think! 
Almonds and peaches will have decked their hair 

With garlands rare; 
And birds will be on every blossoming bough, 

Caroling now; 
Now will the lark his drooping music fling, — 

I 'm listening! 
Heaven will stretch down two tender arms and Earth 

Laugh low for mirth! 
And where there was desire will be peace, 

And then increase 
The summer long of heaven upon earth. 

And new heaven birth 
And songful silence and silent song 

The summer long, 
But just to-day all that joy will be holden 

In poppies golden. 
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It will be brimming o'er their cups aglow 

In a way I know, 
And shining up the mountain goldenly 

In mists,— Ah me! 
I 've seen it, — and I shall not see for years ! 

These are the mists, not tears ! 

Grace Ellery Channing. 

" California Illustrated," 1891. 



OUR POPPY 

When the rose was made, 

I am afraid 

A pretty bit of sin 

Slipt in; 

That blush — nobody knows 

The story of the rose. 

And the lily white, 

A touch of blight 

Is on her saintly face; 

A trace 

Of — what? She and the rose, 

Their story no one knows. 

But our poppy's flame 
Nay doubt, for shame! 
Smirch not her sturdy glow, 
All know 

Our poppy, from the morn 
The honest thing was born. 

J. V. C. 



A REPLY 

For shame, for shamel 
The fair rose to defame, 

And spot 

With hinted blot 
The lily's virgin name. 

Our poppy need not fear 
The lily dear 

Nor modest rose 

That blows 
For us thro' all the year. 

In California's heart 
There is for each a part, — 

Tho' dearest 

And nearest, 
My poppy sweet, thou art. 

H. T. 
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PENNED TO THE POPPY 



Say! you roses, 

And other posies, 

Like the pond-lily 

And daffodilly, 

Don't you know you are n't 

A circumstance, 

Nor an unchronicled episode, 

When lined up alongside 

Our gorgeous golden 

Poppy ? 

Watered by Pactolean streams, 

It 

Woos enchanted lethean dreams, 



And mirrors golden sunbeams 

In its uplifted fairy face. 

Modesty and fragrance 

Mark the violet, 

And no triolet 

Indite 

Can describe the pure delight 

Of daisy and lily fair; 

But we sentient citizens 

Of this glorious golden shore 

Have elected that the posy 

Which shall stand for our land 

Is the Eschscholtzia Californica, 

Yclept the poppy. 



" Riverside Press," February 20, 1901. 



PLAIN LANGUAGE TO BRET HARTE 

But what kills me plumb dead 

Is to see where he 's writ 
That our poppies is red, — 

Which they ain't red a bit, 
But the flamingest orange and yellow, — 

Oh ! Bret, how could you forgit ! 

Chas. S. Green, 



July, 1898. 
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THE GRACEFUL WILD POPPY 



Beautiful poppy, 

So brilliant and gay, 

Gracefully wooing 

The breezes of May, 

The Japanese maid, 

In Orient braid 

Of yellow and green, 

Attending her queen, 

Is not half so happy 

As you, lovely poppy, 

In her moments of bliss, 

When she 's bending to kiss 

Her Highness serene. 

Your graces are seen 

When the May breezes blow, 

As you nod to and fro 

In the sun and the shade, 

Graceful wild poppy maid. 

Your court's in the meadow, 

Where never a shadow 



Of doubt or of care 
Is borne on the air 
To-day or to-morrow, 
With grief or with s 
And you bow and you nod 
In the presence of God, 
Who beholds your sweet face, 
Full of beauty and grace, 
Fair wild child of Flora. 
The goddess Aurora, 
As she comes with the dawn, 
In her chariot drawn, 
When passing your blooms 
Plucks quickly two plumes 
To adorn the heads 
Of her milk-white steeds, — 
Beautiful Poppy, 
In royal array, 
Gracefully wooing 
The breezes of May. 

John N. Phil an. 



LEGENDS 



MERCEDES: A MEXICAN LEGEND 



CONTRIBUTED 



I called to my love at morning, 
When the mist o'er the valley lay, 

O, I called to my love in the morning, 
But she was far away; 

I found her under a white oak-tree, 
All wreathed with mosses gray. 

I called to my love at noontide 

And the white walls quivered with heat, 

I called to the wind to carry her name 
Over the billowing wheat, 

But she 'd gone to gather the poppies' gold 
Far off on the foothills steep. 

I followed the course of the sad-eyed dove, 
As she flew to her sheltering nest, 

And my love turned back with her golden flowers, 
By the white oak-tree to rest; 

Then the fog came up from the great gray sea 
And folded her on its breast. 

But she comes again in dreams to me 
Sometimes, at the end of the day 

When I look for the path of the setting sun 
When the dark hills hide the way. 

She is there — all wreathed in clouds and light — 
Golden poppies and mosses gray. 

Guelph, Ontario, Canada, 1901. 
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BLOSSOM OF THE GOLD 



CONTRIBUTED 



"Come," said once the sun, 

u 1 will be one 

To sow the happy ground 

Far around 

With beauty that shall shine 

Bright as this heart of mine." 

" Ay," replied a star, 

In night afar, 

44 We '11 see what we can do; 

We two 

Will first make golden weather, 

Then sow down there together." 

Now, deep under ground 
Was caught the sound 
Out of the western skv; 



(Revised.) 

Philadelphfa, October 29, 190 1. 



"And I," 

Spoke up a bright-eyed metal, 

"Will help tint every petal. " 

So, by day and night 

Of golden light 

They made the golden weather ; 

Together 

Sun and star did sow 

Down in the field below. 

Up the gold did burn, 

And, in its turn, 

Matched earth's with heaven's 

glory. 
The story 

Of the poppy 's told, 
The blossom of the gold. 
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In the fields, gay prince's feather 
And tall poppies flaunt together, 
Giddy with the warm wind's wine. 

Warren Cheney. 
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ORIGIN OF THE GOLDEN POPPIES 

Awake, O golden poppies ! for your king. 

The Sun, is coming from the bright'ning east. 

The lances of his guard flash on the hills, 
Awake, O flowers, for the royal feast ! 

AH the long fervid summer day he '11 sit 
A kingly presence on his azure throne, 

Attended by the fleecy clouds, his messengers, 
Monarch of sky, and sea, and earth, alone. 

Ye are his children — in the long ago — 

Because he loved the earth — with his own hand- 
He cast a meteor. Its fragments were 

Bright, shining poppy-seeds, of Sunset Land. 
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ORIGIN OF THE POPPY 

SANTA CLAUS* FIRST VISIT TO CALIFORNIA 

It was not in a sleigh 
In the usual way 
With his reindeer, in snow, and all that. 
He had twenty-four jack-rabbits hitched in a line, 
And his harness was made of the love-tangle vine; 

And you never could guess where he sat! 
He sat in a beautiful, beautiful boat, 
All silken of sail, and his boat swung afloat 
On wheels of red gold, 
And he sailed and he rolled 
Across the broad valleys and down to the sea; 
And ever and on, as he went, 

He scattered and scattered some little black seeds. 
They fell in the grasses, they fell in the weeds, 

They blew far away from his hand. 
And ever and on, as he sailed, as he rolled, 
Behind him there blossomed such blossoms of gold ! 
Each flow'r was a cup, 
To the sun lifted up — 
The poppies were born in the land. 
And the little brown babies that played in the clover 
Undoubled their fists, tumbled over and over, 
Arid laughed to the Medicine Man up above 
For those wonderful cups full of love. 



u 





"San Francisco Examiner," December, lyoo. 
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THE FIRE FLOWER: AN INDIAN LEGEND 

CONTRIBUTED 

By the spring beneath the oak-tree, — 
Oak-tree with its green leaves ever, — 
Spring of cool and sparkling water, 
Spring of never-failing water, 
Stood the tepee of the Indian, 
Home and palace of the red-man; 
And the wickiup stood near it, 
Storehouse of the food for winter. 
In the sunlight sat Chief Joaquin, 
Joaquin, old man of the Rancho; 
As the tree is bent in winter, 
By the snows of winter falling, 
So was bent the form of Joaquin; 
Snows of time had crushed him downward. 
Long he gazed on plain and hillside, 
Where, like waves of fire, were blooming 
The fire-red poppy of the springtime. 
Then I bade him tell the legend, — 
Legend of the bright fire-flower, — 
White man's poppy, fair Eschscholtzia. 
Fivescore times and ten he *d seen them 
Come to burn away the winter, 
Come to warm the earth in springtime, 
Come to start the grasses growing 
And its kindred flowers blooming. 
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Joaquin told me of the south land, 

Told me of the south and east land, 

Told me of its lakes and rivers, 

Shoreless lakes and endless rivers, 

Far-off land beyond the mountains, 

Where the red man lived and feasted 

On the plenty in the southland, 

And they made their homes in mountains, 

In the steep walls of the mountains, 

Where nought could reach them save the eagles, 

Nought else could reach their homes and fortress; 

There they lived 'mid fields of plenty 

Till the land grew dead around them, 

Till the green fields changed to deserts, 

And the gardens changed to sand-hills. 

Then the people died of famine, 

Died the Indian then of hunger, 

Perished then the young and old man, 

Famine conquered chief and warrior, 

Slew the papoose and the squaw; 

All, save the chief Manona, 

And his squaw that shared his tepee. 

Then they journeyed to the north land, 

Journeyed to the north and westward, 

Journeyed with his young Mahala, 

Where cold was chief and fought them fiercely, 

Sending forth his ice-like rivers, 

Plowing deep the hills and valleys, 

Sent the north wind in its fury, 

Fierce north wind that knows no pity 

Strove to keep them from the north land, 

Keep them from the north and west land. 
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But they crossed the icy rivers, 
Fell not before the freezing north wind; 
Climbed the snowy hills and mountains 
Till they reached the vale beyond them, 
Land with streams of ice o'erflowing, 
And cold was chieftain in the summer. 
Then they called to the Great Spirit, 
The Great Spirit of the red man : 
Called that he might come and aid them, 
Melt the ice and stay the north wind, 
Make the valley rich with plenty. 
When the Indian's god had heard them, 
Heard his wandering children calling, 
Calling him to come and aid them, 
Melted was his heart in pity: 
And he sent his fiery warriors 
To fight the warriors of the Chieftain 
Cold, the Chieftain of the north land, 
Chieftain of the north and west land. 
When the plains grew red with fire-flowers 
Icy armies fled away 
And the cold winds ceased to blow, 
Grasses grew in every valley, 
And the sparkling rivers flow, 
flowers bloomed on plain and hillside, 
Warm winds caught and kissed them there, 
Conquered was the ice and north wind, 
Cold was chief no longer there. 
Deer were plenty on the mountains, 
Elk and bison roamed the plain, 
Rivers teemed with fish and wild ducks, 
Hunger never came again. 
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Now the Indian loves the fire-flower. 
As it blooms on plain and hill, 
Telling him of the Great Spirit, 
Watching o'er his children still. 




ESCHSCHOLTZIA 

Merry Spring tripped across the glad green earth, 
And left as her footprints golden poppies fair, 

Patches on the hillsides dazzling in the sun, 
On the meadows trembling in the joyous air. 

In the lonely wheat-fields stretching to the sky 
See the tiny torches light the green expanse! 

Glittering in the valleys where the brooklet winds, 
Mirrored in the waters, see the poppies dance ! 

When to veil the sunset snowy fog-wreaths rise 
And in cool embraces hold the vale and hill, 

Then the golden blossoms tightly close their eyes, 
And rocked by the wild winds slumber sweet and still. 
Alice Grat Cowan. 
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LEGEND OF LA AMAPOLA 

COXTKIBLTTED 

Deep in the bosom of that mountain range 
Which crosses California north and south — 
With many a branching spur to east and west — 
Close clasped by rocky ledges, lies 'concealed 
Vein upon vein of purest virgin gold. 
Far in the depths of some forgotten Past, 
Ere man had come to search the treasure out, 
The ardent Sun had pierced the hiding-place 
With his warm wooing, and had won his suit. 
And from this union — Sun with Gold — was born 
La Amapola, California's flower. 
Its swaddling-clothes the warm, delicious air 
Of California Aprils, and its fount 
Baptismal softly falling rains and dews 
That bid to greenness her brown-bosomed hills, 
While every twittering call-bird that salutes 
The daybreak with his pipings, and the lark 
That sings his matin and his vesper hymns 
In deep blue heavens — these were choristers, 
The priest, the spirit of the great, free West, 
While sighing pine and moaning ocean gave 
With marriage music solemn sponsor vows. 

Through countless years the glorious blossom bore 
A wondrous name known to the royal pair 
Who gave it life, to trees and ocean waves 
And willing birds, but they have told it not 
To listening ear of man, but one day came, 
An hundred years and more ago, a band 
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Of holy friars to our shore, who bore 

Christ's cross to save races in our wilds. 

The sun-gold flower they "Amapola" named 

(In memory of Spain, their fatherland, 

And of a flower on Andalusian slopes 

That seemed akin to this gold blossom here), 

Adding — as whispered benedicite 

u Copa de oro" — Holy Grail, which holds 

Within its sacred chalice heaven's gift 

Of golden beauty, California's dower. 

This pretty Spanish name the fathers gave 

So long ago, and blessed with prayer and sign, 

O change it not, but let the sun-gold flower 

Be "Amapola" to the end of time — 

With u Copa de oro," tender sigh of love — 

God's u Cup of gold," a prayerful after-thought. 




San Jose, October 28, 1901. 




HOW THE POPPY BECAME YELLOW 

A pale, half- open poppy 
Hid a sunbeam in her heart, 

And, with all her care forgotten, 
To dreamland did depart. 

But when she woke next morning 
Her charms could scarce be told; 

That tiny little sunbeam 

Had clothed her all in gold. 

Gertrude D. Featherstone. 

Publication unknown. 
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ORIGIN OF THE CALIFORNIA POPPY 

Hid from the east behind a wall 

Of rock, majestic, wide and tall, 

Where ocean waves in foaming billows roll, 

There lies a country rich in yellow gold. 

There fruits and flowers grow in mild delight 
'Neath sunny skies of soft and mellow light; 
There Freedom folds her tired wings and rests 
As sweet and calm as babe on mother's breast. 

Long years ago, when Spain gave up her fair, 
And ocean bore them to the Santa Clare, 
A dark-eyed matron in the number came, 
True to her lord in honor and in name. 

Sad and weary, though, with voyage toil, 
She bowed her head and wept on stranger soil, — 
Wept tears of sacrifice, of home and land, 
For him, her king, the ruler of the band, — 

Wept tears that ached, and throbbed, and burned, 
With all a human heart's impulsive turns, 
The greensward caught and kissed these glitt'ring tears, 
And hid them in the earth for coming years. 

Again she stood upon this sacred spot, 
In new joys found, her old griefs near forgot, 
When lo ! she spied a bloom of rare delight, 
A cup of gold, of wondrous beauty bright. 
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"Copa de oro," she whispered, stooping low; 
"Copa de oro," and plucked the golden blow. 
The tears of sacrifice had come to view 
In golden poppy forms of rarest hue. 
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HOW THE POPPIES CAME 

The angels saw one region where 
More sunshine lingered than its share; 
And came with each a heaven-white cup, 
To dip the yellow surplus up. 
No sooner brimmed with it — behold, 
The cups themselves were turned to gold! 
And here they lie, upturning still 
Their gold for golden skies to fill. 

Sadie B. Metcalfe. 
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THE LOVE -FLOWER 

There is a most interesting Spanish legend connected with 
the Matilija Poppy and its habit of growing in inacces- 
sible canon fastnesses in its more northerly habitat. 

In the days of romance, before the " Gringo" came 
to wrest from nature her repose of centuries, it was the 
custom in the Southland for gallant lovers to seek dili- 
gently for the first love-flower (Matilija Poppy) that 
opened in the spring, on the nearest mountain-side. 

This great snowy flower, with its heart of gold, was 
the silent but sweetest of messengers that found him 
favor and brought a soft light to the dark eyes of his 
expectant amorita. If a fatal accident befell the seeker, 
the nearest love-flower would, it was said, bloom pink 
the coming spring. 

When two caballeros sought the same fair one's 
hand, and she found it hard to decide, it was the one 
who first climbed the most inaccessible heights and hast- 
ened back with the earliest love-flower, thus proving 
his ardor and prowess, who was accepted. 

Many are the whispered tales of dark and treacherous 
deeds, when contestants met in lonely canons and on 
overhanging cliffs, and it is even whispered that a love- 
flower once blossomed a blood-red to mark the spot where 
a worthy lover had battled valiantly, but lost the love- 
flower and his life. 




Palo Alto, 1901. 
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GOLDEN POPPIES BY THE SEA 

CONTRIBUTED 

Little poppies — golden poppies — 
Have you aught to say to me? 

Can you tell me why you blossom 
In this land of mystery ? 

Said a poppy, smiling sweetly, 
With her pretty sun-kissed face, 

As she tossed her head so pertly 
With a poppy-lady's grace — 

" Have you never read the story ? 

Have you never, never read 
Why our blossoms are all golden, 

Why they are not red instead? 

41 Years ago, far o'er the ocean, 
Lived a king both great and good, 

Who with kindness ruled his people 
As a holy monarch should. 

cc All the nations sang his glory 
For some grand and valiant deedj 

Then the angels came and gave him 
Just a little golden seed. 

u And they told him he must plant it 
Far-off in a sunset land, — 

He would know when he should reach it 
By the shining of the sand. 
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"And the little seed should flourish, 
Till the fields were all aglow, 

And about these golden blossoms 

All the world would some time know. 

"So he built a ship and sailed it 
Far away, — by night and day, — 

Till at last he dropped his anchor 
In the bay at Monterey. 

" Then he did as he was bidden, — 
Placed the seed within the soil 

Where the shining gold was hidden 
That shall free all men from toil." 

Then the poppies all a-tremble, 
Laughed and sang aloud in glee. 

"This is why, O little lady, 
We are blooming by the sea." 



San Jose, September, 1901. 
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THE FLOWER OF THE WEST 

Flower of the Westland, with calyx of gold, 
Swung in the breeze over lace-woven sod; 
Filled to the brim with the glory of God, 

All that its wax-petaled chalice can hold. 

This was the birth of it: on the brown plain 
The sun dropped a kiss in the footprint of rain. 

Rose Hartwick Thorpe. 

Pacific Beach, 1893. 
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Hail! golden flower of the Golden West, 
Fair California's golden crest ! 
As sank the sun to his golden rest 

Through the Golden Gate's fair portal 
He kissed thy petals with lips of gold. 
And left thee his glories manifold, 
Whose radiant beauty can ne'er be told. 

Hail! king of the flowers immortal. 

R. L. Bruce. 



THE BIRTH OF A FLOWER 

When Israel's Captain bade the sun stand still 
Loosed from the orb, a million (lakes of flame 

Were wafted down on meadow, vale, and hill, 
And so to earth the golden poppy came. 

Philip Morse. 
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Oh, sweet to dream of a land like this, 
Or see it with mortal eyes, 

An earthly taste of eternal bliss, 
A glimpse into Paradise*' 



APR 15 1945 
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